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ABSTRACT- 

The purpose of this resource guide is to assist 
educators of limited English proficient (LEP) migrant students in the 
primary grades in language and mathematics instruction. The stages of 
language acquisition are descrilaed along with practical suggestions 
for teaching strategies to r>e used at each stage. Information alx>ut 
Hexican-Aioerican and Haitian cultures is provide to help teachers 
tetter understand migrant students. Teaching guides in specific areas 
include: (1) pre-reading strategies and materials that have been 
shown to benefit all primary students, particularly LEP students; (2) 
mathematics exercises and strategies at concept, connecting, and 
symbolic levels and integration of basic mathenatics skills with 
language development activities; (3) evaluation methods foi LEP 
migrant students, including student identification, placement, grade 
retention, language survey, progress rejKsrting, a mathematics 
development checklist, and a bibliography of tests used with LEP 
students; (4) strategies for encouraging parental involvement and 
improving the relationship between school and parents; (5) a glossary 
of second language education terms; (6) a list of state and local 
contact persons; and (7) additional readings for teachers working 
with LEP students. This guide contains a Spanish translation of 
parent and student materials. (LP) 
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Early childhood is a critically important time for the LEP (Limited English Proficient) 
migrant student. It If at this stage that the children are learning the fundannentais 
of language and n^thematics. They are also exposed, often for the first time, to an 
unfamiliar setting with its be^vilderlng cultural and social expectations. 



With these factors in mind, the Primary HELP! Kit Is designed to: 

> Help teachers who have LEP students who are beginning to acquire English. 
The stages of language acquisition are described along with practical 
suggestions for teaching strategies to be used at each stage. 

> ProvMa cultural information about Mex lcan-Amertcans and Haitians which will 
help teachers to bettor understand their migrant students. 

> Introduce Pra -raadinq strategies and materials which have been shown to 
benefit all primary students, with particular benefit to LEP students. 

> I ntroduce matfi exercises and strategies which combine the learning of basic 
math skills with language development activities. 

> Propose alternative methods of monit oring the progress of and evaluathig LEP 
students who often cannot fairly be measured with the same yardstick as the 
regular students. 
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DO YOU HAVE UMITED EWGUSH PRQRCIEMT (LEP> STUDENTS? 



Most LEP Students speak another language in their homes. If you ever studied a 

foreign language, you surely remember what a painstaicing discovery process it was. 

A key point to keep in mind is that \t generally takes from 5 to 7 years for a second 

language learner to perform like a native speaker academically. Usually, the younger 

the student, the sooner he/she will "catch on" and "catch up". Be patient with 

yourself and your students. Maintain high, yet realistic expectations, and remind 

yourself frequently that limited English proficient is Dst limited thinking proficient. 

Here are some bask; hints for working effectively with your LEP students: 

1 ) Be warm and welcoming. Speak clearly and simply; it is not necessary to 
speak more toudly 

2} Assign buddies and peer tutors to your LEP student (bilingual ones when 
possible). 

3} Use props, gestures, and facial expressions to communicate. Body language 
can be very eloquent. 

4) include the chiM in all class activities. Give the LEP student assignments and 
duties he/she can complete successfully. 

5) Encourage your student to share his/her language and culture with you and 
your class. 

6) Focus attention on key vocabulary. Use pictures, charts, graphs, and stories 
to teach vocabulary in context. 

7) Keep talking to your student. It is normal for him/her to experience a "silent 
period" that can last days, weeks, or even months. If a child is reluctant to 
speak in English, do not force productton. 

8) Arrange intensive help with English whenever possible. 

9} Use a grading system which shows progress, but does not unfairly compare 
your LEP student to his/her peer's performance. Standardized tests are 
generally not a valid measure of the LEP student's performance; however, if 
your students knows quite a bit of English, he/she can benefit from learning 
how to take a standardized test. 

10} Many of your LEP students have either repeated a grade, or have been placed 
in lower grades in the erroneous belief that they will team English faster. 
These students are best served by keeping them at grade level, modifying and 
adapting their assignments, and offering additional help with English as 
frequently as possible. 
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I 

W^rkin^^ Fffi^tivftiv with LEP Students in the Regular Clas^ 



1 . Assign a "buddy" lo tutor the LEP student, to explain whatever has to be 
done-ln sign language, English, or whatever works to get the message across. 

2. Have the class niake a list of the classroom Instructions their LEP students will 
need to know in order to function as part of the class. Have the class act out 
the appropriate response, or have the "buddy" teach the instructions. 

3. LABEL EVERYTHING POSSIBLE In tfjNBJoom in English and the »;EP «udent's 
native language, if possible. This will help the LEP student feel at home in the 
classroom and will help the other students appreciate another language. 

4. Have the LEP student's "buddy" take him/her around the room, introducing 
common classroom objects, pronouncing their names, and having the LEP 
student repeat the names. 

5. Give the LEP student many opportunities to hear regular English used for 
communication purposes. When he/she appears comfortable, give the LEP 
student many opportunities to speak English in purposeful interactions requiring 
connmunicatN>n. 

6. Use props and gestures whenever possible to add context to your language. 
This will not on^ help the LEP student understand you, it will help him/her to 
remember the words and their meaning. 

7. Include the LEP student In all classroom and school activities. His/her "buddy- 
will help. The more the student feels a part of the class and school, the 
higher his/her motivation to learn English will be. 

8. Be positive. You can do It and enjoy yourself 111 
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INTRODUCTION 



SPANISH - ES PANQI. 

Common Ex pressions 
HOLA Hello 
BUENOS DfAS Good Morning 
^COMOESTAS? How are you? 
ME LLAMO My name is 
iC6M0 TE LLAMAS? What's your name? 
iOONDBESTA? Where is? 
iCOMPRENDES? Do you understand? 



POR FAVOR Please 
MUCHAS GRACIAS Many thanks 
BIEN good, fine 
iMUYBIEN! Very good! 
ADl6S Goodbye 

HASTA MANANA See you tomorrow 
Sf, COMPRENDO Yes, I understand 



NO, NO COMPRENDO No, I don't understand 



Classroom Expressions 
EL MAESTRO, LA MAESTRA teacher 



ELPAPEL paper 
LAPLUMA pen 
EL lApIZ pencil 
LASILLA chair 
LA MESA table 
EL BANO bathroom 



LA VENTANA window 
LAS TUERAS scissors 
LAPIZARRA chalkboard 
LATIZA chalk 
ELTEL^PONO telephone 
EL AGUA water 



LA PUERTA door 
EL AUTOBUS bus 
LA BANDERA flag 



Commands 

ESCUCHA Listen 

MIRA Look 

DAME Give me 

LEVANTATE Get up 

VAMOS AFUERA Let's go outside 

SifeNTATE Sit down 

CAlLATE Be quiet 

QUITA Stop, quit it 



ES LA HORA DE 
(It's time) 



Colors 
ROJO red 
VERDE gre'n 

Numbers 

1 - UNO 

2 - DOS 

3 -TRES 

4 - CUATRO 

5 - CINCO 

6 - SEIS 

7 - SIETE 

8 - OCHO 

9 - NUEVE 

10 - DIEZ 

11 - ONCE 

12 - DOCE 
!3 - TRECE 

14 - CATORCE 

15 - QUINCE 



COMER (to eat) 
DORMIR (to sleep) 
jUGAR (to play) 
TRABAJAR (to work) 
LEER (to read) 
HABLAR (to speak) 
ESCRIBIR (to write) 
DIBUJAR (to draw) 



AMARILLO yellow 
ANARANJADO orange 

Days of the Week 
LUNES - Monday 
MARTES - Tuesday 
MI^RCOLES - Wednesday 
JUEVES - Thursday 
VIERNES - Friday 
SABADO - Saturday 
DOMINGO - Sunday 



NEGRO black 
BLANCA white 



CAFE brown 
AZUL blue 



M onths 

ENERO - January 
FEBRERO - February 
MARZO - March 
ABRIL - April 
MAYO - May 
JUNIO - June 
JULIO - July 
AGOSTO - August 
SEPTIEMBRE - September 
OCTUBRE - Ociober 
NOVIEMBRE - November 
DICIEMBRE - December 
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INTRODUCTION 



The following activities are suggested for the regular classroom. Teachers are 
encouraged to choose whlcheve** ones seem most appropriate for the Limited English 
Proficiency (LEP) students in their classroom. 

1. In teaching vocabulary, use songs and games whenever possible and 
appropriate. ("The Alphabet Song", "Simon Says", "Chutes and Ladders") 

2. Have the students start a picture dictionary or index card file using magazine, 
newspaper and catalog pictures as well as the students' own drawings. As 
the dictionary grows and the students become more skilled in reading and 
writing English they can: 

> label the pictures with words and then form descriptive sentences 

> alphabetize all labels or group them by subject 

> classify objects pictured by size, color, shape, etc. 

> create nriain categories and subdivisions within them (e.g., likes and 
dislikes, groups, comnwn In U.S., common in native country, cooked, 
raw, served at what meal, source, etc.) 

Use this oicture resource as a base for vocabulary and sentence building 
exercises. 

3. Have the students name anything and everything-when able, write labels. 

4. Pantomime is a universal language. Set aside regular time when the whole 
class communicates on an even footing non-verbally. 

5. Listening practice is important. Read aloud to students prose, poetry and 
rhymes. Use colorfully illustrated books, records and tapes (Dr. Seuss, folk 
tales, myths, fables). 

6. Have students trace an outline of a friend on a large sheet of paper. Orally 
or in writing, name the various body parts. Clothing can be colored in and 
labeled. 

7. Use a calendar to teach days of the week, months, numbers, seasons and 
holidays. The calendar can be used to introduce the past, future tense and 
place (e.g. "Monday is after Tuesday." "The five is above the twelve.") Ask 
questions in sentences. 

8. Label objects In the classroom in both English and students' native language. 
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INTRODUCTION 



SAMPLE IDEAS (continued) 

9. Provide students with opportunities to toacii the class portions of their native 
language. They could start with numbers, alphabet and body parts and 
graduate to sentences and songs. 

10. Introduce students to school staff and tour the building. Follow up tour by 
having students name staff people and identify the job they do. Use photos 
of the staff for identification exercises. 

11. Ask the students to draw a family picture or bring a photo to class. Use it to 
teach names of family relationships (father, son« sister, brother), pronouns and 
as a basts for discussing life roles. 

12. Teach the students the alphabet and beginning sounds. A suggestion is to 
have the students make a booklet and put a letter on each page. The 
students should then record words as they learn them on the correct page and 
perhaps draw a picture. The students can be instructed to record all 
vocabulary cards In the booklet as they learn them. 

13. Use peer tutors to work with students. A student who can handle being 
excused from routine assignments or an older student will benefit from 
"teaching" the LEP student. 
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HELP!!! 

HOW CAN WE COMMUNICATE? 
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HOW WE LEARN LANGUAGE 



The Natural Apprcach is designed to develop basic communication sl^ills. The 
developmental stages are: {^) Comprehension (preproduction), {2) Early Production, 
and (3) Speech Energence. This approach to teaching language has been proven 
to be particularly effective with limited English proficient students. 

STAGES OF LANGUAG E ACQUISITION 
STAGE 1 : Comprehension 

in order to maximize opportunities for comprehension experiences. Natural Approach 
instructors (1) create activities designed to teach students to recognize the meaning 
of words used in meaningful contexts, and (2) teach students to guess at the 
nneaning of phrases without knowing all of the words and structures of the 
sentences. 

> ALWAYS USE VISUAL AIDS {pictures, objects, gestures). 

> MODIFY YOUR SPEECH to aid comprehension: speak nnore slowly, 
emphasi7e key words, simplify vocabulary and grammar, use related ideas, do 
not talk out of context. 

> KEEP TALKIN G TO YOUH STUDENT. It is normal for him/her to experience 
a "silent period" that can last days, weeks, or even months. If a child is 
reluctant to speak In English, DO NOT FOR CE PRODUCTION. 

> FOCUS ATTENTION ON KEY VOCABULARY 
Teacher Activities in the Comprehension Stage 

> Total physical response <TPR). The teacher gives commands to which the 
students react with their bodies as well as their brains. 

> Asking simple questions based on classroom items or items brought to class. 
{Who has the ? Who is wearing a ?) 

> Asking simple questions about pictures. 
Student Responses in the Comprehension Stage 

a. An action (TPR) - see "Getting Started", this section 

b. The name of a fellow student 
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HOW WE LEARN LANGUAGE 

THE NATURAL APPROACH (continued) 

c. Gestures 

d. Students say yes/no in English 

e. Students point to an item or picture 

f. Children do not Initially make many attempts to communicate using words; 
rather they indicate their comprehension nonverbaliy. 

STAGE 2: Early Speech 
Student responses in early speech stage 

In non-threatening environments, students move voluntarily into Stage 2. Stage 2 
begins when students begin using English words to give: 

> Yes/no answers 

> One word answers 

> Lists of words 

> Two word strings and short phrases 

Instructor Question Techniques to encourage the transition from Stage 1 to Stage 
2: 

> Yes/no questions Os Jimmy wearing a sweater today?} 

> Choice questions (Is this a pencil or an eraser?) 

> Questions which can be answered with a single word. (What does the woman 
have in her hand? Book. Where, when, who?) 

> General questions which encourage lists of words. (What do we see on the 
table now?) 

> Open sentence with pause for student response (Mike is wearing a blue shirt, 
but Ron is wearing a shirt.) 
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HOW WE LEARN UNGUAGE 

THE NATURAL APPROACH (continued) 

During the eerly speech stage, the instructor should continue to aslc simple questions 
which will encourage the transition to Stage 3. Therefore, all student responses 
should be expanded if possible. Here is sample exchange between the teacher and 



the class: 




Instructor: 


What do we see in this picture? 


Class: 


Woman. 


insirucior* 


ToSf irtero is a wornan in inis piciufo* lo invrt? a manr 


Class* 


Yes 


Instructor: 


Yes, there is. There is a woman and a man. Where is the man? 


Class: 


Car. 


Instructor: 


Yes, that's right. The man is in a car. Is he driving the car? 


Class: 


Yes. 


Instructor: 


Yes, he is. He's driving the car. 


STAGE 3: 


Speech Emergence 



In the speech emergence stage, speech production will normally improve in both 
quantity and quality. The sentences that the students produce become longer, more 
complex and they use a wider range of vocabulary. Finally, the number of errors will 
slowly decrease. 

Students need to be given the opportunity to use oral and writteti language 
whenever possible. When they reach this stage, use nrtany sorts of activities which 
will foster nr^ore comprehension and speech. Some suggestions are: 

> Preference ranking 

> Games of all sorts 

> Problem solving using charts, tables, graphs, maps 

> Advertisements and signs 
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HOW WE LEARN LANGUAGE 

THE NATURAL APPROACH {continued) 

> Group discussion 

> Slcits Ifinger plays, flannel boards, puppets) 

> Music, radio, television, film strips, slides 

> Writing exercises (especially language experience approach) 

> Reading 

> Culture 
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HOW WE LEARN LANGUAGE 



Listening and understanding might sometimes be referred to as passive sicills, but the 
mental and physical performances are anything feui passive when these activities get 
going: 



WHOLE BODY INVOLVEMENT 
WITH TOTAL PHYSICAL RESPONSE ACT 



Total Physical Response activities (TPR) greatly multiply the amount of language 
Input that can be handled by beginning students. TPR activities tie comprehension 
with perfomiance In non-threatening, low-anxiety, whole-body responses. Speech 
Is not required. Students build self-confidence along with a wide-ranging passive 
vocabulary base. 

We recommend that you spend five to ten or rrwre minutes on listening and 
responding activities at the beginning or end of every beginner's class. 

Students become ready to talk sooner when they are under no pressure to do so. 
Much more material may be taught for "passive" recognition than when production 
Is required. 

TPR activities help the student adjust to the school. You can prepare students to 
understand the behavior required and the instructions they will hear In mainstream 
classrooms. In the halls, on fire drills, on trips, at assembly programs. Discipline 
with LEP students works when the language basis for appropriate behavior has been 
set up In a pleasant learning situation. 

GRADES: Kindergarten to adult 

ENGLISH LEVEL: New beginners (and up) 

OBJECTIVES: To develop listening skills, vocabulary, learn command forms of verbs 
and English verb + object, English verb + prepositional phrases word order; to have 
fun and physical exercise. 

PRESENTATION: 

1 . Gather materials needed for each drill. 

2. Give the instruction to the entire class, modeling the performance expected. 
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HOW WE LEARN LANGUAGE 

WHOLE BODY INVOLVEMEI^ (continued) 

3. Repeat, varying the order of instructions, and continue to model the 
performance. 

4. Repeat the instructions a third time, without modeling, allowing students to 
copy other students. Praise the students generously. 

5. Select small groups of students to go through the actions while the remainder 
of the class watches. 

6. Call on individual volunteers to act out the instructions. The idea is to keep 
the anxiety level low with a "no failure* activity, yet still challenge the 
students with a swift pace and variety of modes, with humorous inclusions 
of impossible or silly tasks. 

7. On the second day, review segments from previous lessons, combining them 
with new material, keeping a rapid pace. 

8. Add whatever is appropriate to extend vocabulary In areas needed in your 
classroom and school. 

9. Reading lessons may t)e based on the drills. Make enough copies for your 
class. Read each command and signal for the class to repeat after you. Call 
on volunteers to read individual sentences. Allow more able students to give 
all the commands as others act them out. 

1 0. Create your own TPR drills to introduce or reinforce any new topic-adjectives, 
comparisons, clauses, compound sentences. "Go to the tallest boy." "Bring 
me the book with the most pages." 
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HOW WE LEARN LANGUAGE 




S2 




MATERIALS NEEDED: Book of any kind for each student 



Stand up. 
Sit down. 
Stand up. 
Sit down. 



(Model each action as you 
give the convnand until mosx 
students participate without 
hesitation.) 



Raise your hand. 

Put your hand down. 

Stand up. 

Raise your hand. 

Put your hand down. 

Sit down. 

Raise two hands. 



(Repeat and review commands 
after you add new ones. Then 
repeat the new ones, 
recombining them before 
adding more. Keep students 
feeling successful.) 



Put one hand down. 
Put the other hand down. 
Open your book. 
Close your book. 
Open your hands. 
Close your hands. 
Close your eyes. 
Open your eyes. 
Stand up« 
Raise your hand. 
Put your hand down. 
Raise your book. 
Put your book down. 
Open your book. 
Open your mouth. 
Close your mouth. 
Close your book. 
Sit down. 
Open your mouth. 
Ctose your mouth. 

Shhh. Be quiet. (Put a finger to your lips; 

That's very, very good. hold students quiet for 30 sec) 

Wonderfull (Applaud their accomplishment.) 



(From: ESL Teacher's Activities Kit . Elizabeth Claire, Prentice-Hall, 1988) 
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SAMPkg LfiSSQN USING TOTAL 



ENCUSH LANGUAGE UNIT: Classroom 

OBJECTIVES: CtuldrBii wiU reco^iize classroom otgecte and ftdlow 



Tbis activity reviews and extends "Classroom CM^ects - TPR*. It is ccmtinued «s 
Qas^srooni - 5. 

Call the chiidrra up one by and ask them to dioow m (4>ject from a school bag. 
They name it if they can* If t!^ object is new to Ute class, talk abcNit show its use and care 
briefly, and write its nan^ or fHit a label in the pocket ^art Ask the diUd to tdce d» object hade 
to her/hib seat. You can also play this in a circle cm the fkx^. 

You can now do TPR with these objects ^ "hoki \xp^ put (town, towh, give You can 
also asjc the class questions such as 'WIk) has the eras^ Do you / does ^ have the 

eraser?" Bring in other vocabulary, especially color words, as ycni talk about tte crayons jmd 
chalk. 

When you sense the ^ivily has gime Icmg m(Migfa, call tte (^nects l^dc in. R^l^ 
titan crtltng on a student to return an c^ect, you can just say, *rd like / pieim give the eraser* ' 
See if that child responds. If not, perisaps classn»t» will j^^ra^A him/1^ to give it t»ck. Make 
this into a game, and move it quickly. 



T(KicherN Note: another nde of thumb - 15 minutes to TPR is prcb^Iy »ougb. Please remen^ 
the rule suggested in Classroom 1: Introdt^e <mly 3-7 new words givoi at any 
time. 

As follow up to this lesson, play either Mystery Bag w What*s Mtssin|-? 



[ASSESSMENT 



The activity is its own assessn^t. 



WEEK: ACTIVITY: 

LEVEL: 

SKILLS: 

Thhdmig: 

Langaa^: 

Schocd: 

Uterury: 



CORE VOCABULARY | 

Beginning: take a pei^il color words 

tottdi w trus^ 
pick up the paper 
ptease give me tl» book 
pm (kywn tite bag 

give d^ CTuym to 

get a nder 

d» seizors who...? 

tte/a pen do ycMi? doc^ s/he? 

the chalk yes / no 



Materials nee^d: classroom c^jects listed above, 
labels for (^>)ects 

Readti^AVritii^ Suppwt Activity Materials: objects 
and labels; drawing aitKl writing materials 



Folknr*iq> Activity Materiab: same objects; a bag to 
hold ttem, a towd or fAh&r covering; bingo, lotto, 
^tta^ gan^ 



HomewcMic: 
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READINGA¥RrnNG SUmHlT ACTIVITIES: 



TEACHER COMMEmS 



^8te^l the c^^ts to the labds or wwds tfa^ you put in frait of the €tes« dufii^ the above a^vity. 
Poi&t to word mid ask tte child with that ci^ct to bdd it tq>. 

Write somd of the wonb on the board with cm or two tetters mi^ng. 1. _»icil 2. school _ag 
3. _ote_ook 4. _ni_on 5. _ulef. As* chiklren to come up and fif| ^he . jnissing tetters ^ say 
the wt>rd ami draw the object or point to it. 

Have children draw and |ahe| the (Ejects in their school hag. 



^ FOLLOW-UP /.CTIVnriES: 

C/T ftlystery Bap : Cnildren close their eyes and reach into a bag^ removmg an c^ject which they must 
try to nank^, or di»;cnbe, without seeing it. Classmates remain silent until child has nmde a guess 
and opens eyes or remov«5 bhmJfold. 

Wl^a^^s MiHKing ?: You show the children 3 ■ 5 objects on a table in front of the class. They name 
them. Then cover the objects with something - a towel perhaps - and fnmi WMier the covi^ remove 
one c^ject, so children don*t see what youVe taken away. You remove the cover and they must 
nantt the missing (^ject. 

Can^ Gan^f^ , such as bingo and lotto, review and extend this vocabulary nicely. A gpiiff^ g am^ 
does also. 



HOMEWORK: 



C-1 



DATE: March 17, 1991 



Adapted from: 



or 
0^ « I 
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HELP! ! ! 

HOW DO WE GET ALONG? 




AUW6- 







^^^^ 



And HE THAT ADULTS 
CAN GET ALONfi TMC 
THAT NATiOMS 6£T AU3N6 ... 















AT THIS PONT "me 

ANAL06V9CEAJCSPaJN! 





Having students in our classes who represent a different culture from our own 
presents a challenge and an opportunity for growth. Becoming culturally aware 
means iKoadening our perspective and learning at)out our students' lives and where 
t^ley come from. It also means honoring their language and culture, and celebrating 
the diversity they represent within this nation of immigrants. 



> If you wish to know more about your students and the culture they represent, 
ask them. 

> Whenever possible. Include information and prepare lessons about your migrant 
students' country arrd its 'culture. 

> If they speak little English, learn some Spanish to welcome them arul to make 
them feel comfortable. (Haitians speak Creole.) 

> Take some time to visit the library and find out about the country your 
students conr<e from, the foods they eat, the holidays they celebrate, the 
language they speak, etc. 

Teaching migrant students can be a very enriching experience for you and for the 
rest of your class. The potential for broadening cross-cultural understanding is great. 
Respecting and learning about others and the cultures they represent helps us alt to 
grow. 

In this section, you will find sonr^ cultural Information about Mexican-Americans and 
Haitians which you nrray find helpful. 



ERIC 
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BECOMING CULTURALLY AWARE 



Tl 



The Mexican- American population Is a sub-group of the Hispanic population. The 
Hispanic population consists of Cubans, Central Americans, Mexican-Americans, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Spaniards, and South Americans. 



INTRODUCTION: 

Mexican-Americans have not recently arrived in Annerica and are not a homogeneous 
population. The Mexican-American people represent a wide range of acculturation 
and interaction in American society. 

The Mexican- American population is in transition. Some of its members are already 
acculturated into the mainstream of America; a great many are still in the process 
of becoming acculturated and are aspiring to become part of middle class America. 
There are those who have not even begun the process of entering the mainstream 
of America. In addition, some Mexican-Americans living in America want to retain 
their language and cultural traditions. The degree of acculturation Is directly related 
to: 



1 . the social situation they find themselves in in this country; 

2. the present economic conditions; 

3. Individual preferences for retaining or acquiring cultural values; 

4. individual preferences for retaining and/or developing one or both languages; 



5. educational factors. 
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BECOMING CULTURALLY AWARE 



CULTURAL FACTORS 



Family composition and organization - Within the Mexican culture, the family is the 
most valued institution, and it is the main focus of social identification. Nuclear 
families are comnrwnly found among Mexican-AmericanSr but there stilt exist many 
extended families which extend to over three generations. Traditional females 
display subdued qualities, while males have been the authority figure in the family. 
Each person In the family has the potential for increasing community respect for the 
family by their personal behavior. 

EDUCATION 

Most Mexican-Americans appreciate and value the American educational system. 
Traditional Mexican-American students have been taught to respect olde; members 
of their community, teachers and employers. Many students experience our 
educational system with little or no difficulties. At the same time, there are 
Mexican-American students that have difficulties due to cultural differences and/or 
lack of English proficiency skills. Some students are unable to fully benefit from the 
educatkmal system because of economic conditions that force them to be employed 
to maintain themselves. Also, the rate of mobility between the U.S. and Mexico 
affects the education of the students. 

WORK ETHIC 

In the Mexican-American culture there is a strong loyalty and solidarity in the family 
unit. This family loyalty often is transferred to the work setting. This loyalty 
translates into work behaviors such as willingness to do additional tasks without 
being asked, working additional hours, or providing moral support to their supervisor 
and/or co-workers; therefore, Mexican-Americans beconrte valued emptoyees. In the 
educational setting, Mexican-American students work particularly welt in groups. 
Another common characteristic relative to the work ethic is that parents encourage 
their teenage children to find employment. Many parents view it as an opportunity 
to understand the world of work and the value of earning money. In sonne poor 
famities, the children's earningi are necessary in order to feed and clothe the family 
members. 
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BECOMING CULTURAUY AWARE 



Ci,]LTURAL FACTORS (continued) 
LANGUAG E 

In the home of the Mexican-Americans the principal language is usually Spanish. On 
occasion, the family members communicate using an Indian dialect, although they 
generally speak Spanish as well. This is worth noting because many Mextean- 
American children come to school in the U.S. with at least an oral knowledge of one 
or even two languages. In the migrant community the parents, as a rule, know little 
or no English. They often rely on their children who have been to school here to 
translate for them and to help them make purchases. At home, the children speak 
varying amounts of Spanish and English. Generally speaking, the children who have 
lived in the U.S. the longest are the ones who use the most English, although their 
Spanish remains essential in order to converse with their parents and older relatives. 
The parents of the Mexican-American children are often illiterate in Spanish which 
means that the children do not usually have much exposure to the process of reading 
and writing except in the school setting. 



{FROM: Michigan's Model for Delivering Vo cational Education to Secondary 
Limited English Proficient and Minority lanQuaoe Students, 1985) 
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BECOMING CULTURAUY AWArtE 



m nmm 

Many aduit Hrltians who are migrant laborers canr»e to thl$ country as "boat people" 
In the early 1980's. Often they were attempting to escape the political and 
economic hardships of their native country. It is likely that your Haitian students 
were bom In this country, but that their parents n^y have "another family" (spouse 
and children) In Haiti. Siblings often have different surnames and may refer to 
brothers and sisters still living in Haiti. 

SOCIAL VALUgS IN HAm 

Haiti, predominantly a nation of blacks, is a stratified society. The family is the 
nucleus of Haitian society. The patriarchal system is very prevalent, even though 
many women raise children without the consistent presence of the father. By 
tradition, the father Is the breadwinner and authority figure. The nrwther is the 
household manager and disciplinarian. 

Parents do not consider themselves "buddies" or friends to their children. The 
parental role Is authoritarian, but not always consistent. Parents rarely joke with 
their children and seldom talk to them except to give directions or to correct them. 
Chikiren are not allowed direct eye contact with adults when they are being scolded. 
Therefore a Haitian student may not look directly at you when being disciplined. 

From birth, males are granted more freedom and deference from adult mennbers of 
the family. The male "^macho" image Is admired since men are perceived as playing 
the dominant role In society. Physical aggressiveness, especially among boys, is 
comnwn, and may not be punished at home. Often, an extra measure of patience 
is required when disciplining Haitian chil'^ren. 

Although French is the official language of Haiti, it Is primarily the language of the 
upper class. Mo'^t Haitians speak Creole, which is a mixture of French vocabulary 
with the addition of African, Spanish and Indian words. Until recently, all books in 
school were in French; few Haitians {only one in ten can read and write) have 
literacy skills In anv lanouaoe . Haitian children in America often speak be«er Engl sh 
than their parents and appear to be fluent, when in reality their English is quite 
limited and Creole Is still spoken in the honw. 

(FROM: A Handbook fo r Teachers of Haitian Students in ^^^^Jfl^^^' lf^^' 
the New Jersey Department of Education, Trenton, NJ 08o25} 
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BECOMING CULTURALLY AWARE 
CultoiiL Conaidarations in the Clagyopm 

1. MAKE FREQUENT USE OF CU LTURAL INFORMATION IN THE ClASSROOM. 

2. ANTICIPATE AREAS OF CULTURAL CONFLICT . 

- NAMING PRACTICES 

• AGE DETERMINATION 

- ROLE OF THE FAMILY 

- GENDER ROLES, INTERACTIONS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

3. FIND OUT ABOUT THE STUDENTS^ SCHOOL BACKGROUND . 

- MANDATORY EDUCATION 

- SCHOOL MATERIALS 

- ELECTIVE COURSfIS 

NOISE LEVEL ^ ^ 

- SPECIAL SCHOOL STAFF (I.E.. NURSES, COUNSELORS) 

4. CLARIFY THE STUDENT AND TEACHER ROLES. 

- AUTHORITY 

- OWNERSHIP OF CLASSROOM 

- STUDY STRATEGIES 

- TEST-TAKING SKILLS 

5. RECOGNIZE VERBAL AND NON-VERBAL CULTURAL BEHAVIOR . 

- NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

- EYES 

- TOUCH 

- TIME 

6. UNDERSTAND STUDENTS' INTERACTION PREFERENCES . 

- VERBAL 

- COOPERATIVE 

7. ACCOMMODATE DIFFERENT COGNITIVE STYLES. 



from: Effective Practices for Bitinpual/ESL Teachers . 1985. Published by the New 
Jersey Department of Education. 
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Good reading instruction for standard English sneakers is pood reading instruction for 
all students. A literature-based reading program is rooted in the whole language 
approach, which has children learn from whole language units, such as songs, 
poems, and simple stories. Reading occurs in context, as opposed to a basic skills 
approach in which children learn isolated skills such as letter sounds. The amount 
of transfer from skill packs and worksheets to the actual process of reading is 
questionable. Workbook pages arni skill sheets generally bore students and have 
been shown to do little to improve their reading. 

Children are antazlngly good at learning language when they need it to express 
themselves and understand others, as long as they are surrounded by people who 
are using language meaningfully and purposefully. 



BROWN BEAR, 

BROWN BEAR, 

WHAT DO YOU SEE? 
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PRE-READING/READING 



Don't teach hi dividuai words out of context or use flashcards-not even for 
prepositions, adverbs or any other single words. The native speaker relates 
these to a meaningful situation, but the limited English speaker is often times 
not able to do so. 

Don't dwell on a phonics approach to reading. Let the ESL student practice 
whole sentences useful for everyday life. Phrases that can be used with other 
children will interest the ESL student because of the need for them. Start with 
sentences, then go to Individual words for phonic contrasts. 

Don't teolata sounds from the words. 

Don't worry a bout teaching the alphabet: it will not help in teaching reading. 
The classroom teacher might require it for alphabetizing skills, but not for 
reading. 

Don't ask a student to read aloud fo r purposes of testing comprehension. The 
danger is that a student may become a word caller and will not concentrate 
on meaning. ESL students who are forced to read aloud worry about 
pronunciation and what other classmates' reactions will be to pronunciation. 
A student who is self-conscious about pronunciation will not think about the 
meaning. 

Don't automa ticaihr olaca the student in a low abilitv Qroup. Good readers can 
provide better models, stimulation and help for the ESL migrant student. 

Don't Introduce the ESL m igrant students to words thev have not used PretlV. 
The most effective teaching technique is: "Go from the known to the 
unknown." 

Don't start with skill-based reading books . However, predictable and panern 
books are excellent for beginning readers of any language. 



o 
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PRE-READING/READING 



ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES YOU WILL 
FIND RESOURCES WHICH WE HAVE 
FOUND TO BE PARTICULARLY 
EFFECTIVE AND APPROPRIATE FOR 
BEGINNING AND PRE-READERS 
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PRE-READiNG/REAOtNG 



1' Fairy Tales (These are fun to act out using simple props.) 

Little Red Riding Hood 
Little Hen 
Henny Penny 

Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
Three Blllygoats Gruff 
Three Little Pigs 

Bilingual fables are available from National Textbook Company (1-800-323- 
^00). 

Some good ones are: Tina the Turtle and Carlos the Rabbit and Chiouita and 
Pepita - The CItv Mouse and the Country Mouse. 

2. Children's literature 

Goodnight Moon - Margaret Wise Brown 
Bfown Bear. Brown Bear - Bill Martin, Jr. 
The Very Hungry Caterpillar - Eric Carle 
A Fishy Color Story - Joanne and David Wylle 
Are You My Mother? - P.O. Eastman 

green gggs and Ham - Or. Seuss 

The Foot Books - Theo Le Sieg 
The Blue Sea - Robert Kalan 
Caps for Sate - Esphyr StobodKin 

3' Big BqoKs 

tn a ParK. Perk Wopd 
Mrs, Wfshy-Weshy 

One Cold Wet Nioht 

The Big Toe 

Brpwn Peart Browfi Sear 

Many big books are available through the Wright Group 
(1-8CK)-523-2371). 



For ideas on how to use children's literature In the classroom* see the article: 
"Children's Literature: Natural Way to Learn to Read" In the appendix. 
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PRE-REAOfNG/READiNG 



Here are some step-by-step suggestions from a reading expert on how BiG BOOKS 
can best be utilized: 



DAY 1 

LOOK AT THE BOOK AS A WHOLE. MAKE PREDICTIONS USING ILLUSTRATIONS 
SUCH AS: WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN HERE? WHO'S THIS? 



PAY 2 

READ THE BOOK STRAIGHT THROUGH. 



READ THE BOOK AND DISCUSS IT USING PERSONAL CONTEXT. ENCOURAGE 
THE STUDENTS TO RELATE PERSONALLY TO THE CHARACTERS AND STORY 
LINE. 



READ THE STORY AGAIN AND ASK THE CHILDREN TO JOIN IN WHEN THEY FEEL 
COMFORTABLE DOING SO. 

PAY 5 

UTILIZE CLOZE PROCEDURE WITH THE BOOK. COVER UP CERTAIN PORTIONS 
OR WORDS AND HAVE THE STUDENTS FILL IN WHAT IS MISSING. 



DAY 6 

HAVE YOUR STUDENTS READ THE STORY ALOUD AND ALLOW FOR 
APPROXIMATIONS. HAVE THEM READ TO YOU. TO EACH OTHER, AND PROVIDE 
THEM WITH SMALL VERSIONS OF THE BIG BOOKS TO TAKE HOME AND READ TO 
THEIR PARENTS. 



You may follow these steps at your own pace, but make sure you feel that the 
students are comfortable with each phase before you forge ahead. 



> An effective follow-up activity is to use the Language Experience Approach 
and have the children write and illustrate their own books based on the BIG 
BOOK you have read in class. 



.77 
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PRE-READING/REAOtNG 



1. Hokey-Pokey great for teaching body parts 

The Mulberry Bush 

Ten Little Indians 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 

She'll be Comin' 'Round the Mountain 

Skip to My Lou 

A-Hunting We Will Go 

Three Blind Mice 

I'm a Little Teapot 

Itsy Bitsy Spider 

2. Also, make up vour own simple, repetitive sonos for ail transitional activities. 
Keep them simple, use each day. 

3. Hap Palmer records are highly recommended and make learning fun. One 
example is Learning Bas ic Skills through Music. 

4. Jajg^ Cham? for Chlltirgn - Carolyn Graham ^ . . . « 
Student books and cassettes are available through Oxford University Press 
{1-800-451-7556) 

Jazz chants incorporate the rhythms of American English and repetition of 
words and sounds to make for an entertaining and effective learning tool. 



1 . 1,2 buckle my shoe 
3, 4 shut the door 
5, 6 pick up sticks 

7, 8 lay them straight 

9, 10 a big fat hen have the students compose 

their own class poem on the 
board or on chart paper. 

2. Nursery rhymes: these are fun to act out using simple props. 

Jack and Jill 
Jack Be Nimble 
Mary Had a Little Lamb 
Little Jack Horner 
Little Miss Muffet 

> Poetry which accompanies any classroom activity is fun and promotes 
language acquisition. Two classk; poetry books are: Where The Sklewalk 
Ends and A Lloht in The Attic by Shel Silverstein. 
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PRE-READING/READING 

Who is Sylvia? 



Who has a name that starts with S? 

I do. 

She does. 

What's her name? 

Sylvia. 

Who has a name that ends with A? 

I do. 

She does. 

Who has a name with a V in the middle? 

I do. 

She does. 

What's her name? 

Sylvia. 

Who has a name with an L in the middle? 

I do. 

She does. 

What's her name? 

Sylvia. 

Who is Sylvia? 

I am. 

She is. 

What's her name? 

SYLVIA! 



from: JAZZ CHANTS FOR CHILDREN by Carolyn Graham 
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PRE-READING/READtNG 



Shoes and Socks 



What do you wear on your head? 

A hat. 

What do you wear on your hands? 

Gloves. 

What do you wear on your feet? 

Socks. 

Shoes and socks. 
Shoes and socks. 
What do you wear when it's cold? 

Socks. 

Shoes and socks. 
Shoes and socks. 
What do you wear when it's warm? 

Socks. 

Shoes and socks. 

Shoes and socks. 
Where do you wear your hat? 

On my head. 
Where do you wear your gloves? 

On my hands. 
What do you wear on your feet? 

Socks. 

Shoes and socks. 
Shoes and socks. 



from: JAZZ CHANTS FOR CHILDREN by Carolyn Graham 
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PRE'READiNG/READiNG 



FINGER PLAYS 



FIVE LITTLE MONKEYS 

Five little monkeys, sitting in a tree (hold up hand with 

fingers spread apart) 

Teasing Mr. Alligator: "Can't catch mel" (wag pointing 

finger back and forth) 
Along came Mr. Alligator, hungry as can be (rub tummy) 

(Put hands together like an alligator mouth and snap shut quickly.) 

Four little monkeys, sitting In a tree etc. 

Three little monkeys, sitting in a tree etc. 

Two little monkeys, sitting in a tree etc. 

One little monkey, sitting in a tree etc. 

(clap hands) 

"Ooops, you missedl" 



SHUT THgM 

Open, Shut them 
Open, Shut them 
Put them in your lap 
Open, Shut them 
Open, Shut them 
Give a little clap 
Creep them, creep them 
Right up to your chin. 
Open up your little mouth, 
But do not let them In! 



THig mme Pi g 

This little pig went to market. 
This little pig stayed hon>e. 
This little pig had roast beef. 
This little pig had none. 
This little pig cried, 
"Wee, wee, wee!" 
All the way home. 
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PRE-READING/READING 



1 . The "experience* which will be written about may be a drawing, something 
the student brought from home, a group experience planned by the teacher 
(field trip, science experiment, film strip, party, etc.) or simply a topic to 
discuss. 

2. The student is asked to tell about his/l>er experience. 

3. The student then dictates his or her story or experience to the teacher, aide, 
volunteer, or to another student. The writer copies down the story exactly as 
it is dictated. {Do not correct the student's grammar while the story is being 
written down.) 

4. The teacher reads the story back, pointing to the words, with the student 
reading along. With young children at very beginning levels, it may be 
necessary to read back each sentence as it is dictated. 

5. The student reads the story silently and/or aloud to other students or to the 
teacher. 

6. The experience stories are saved and can be used for instruction in ail types 
of reading skills. 

7. When students are ready, they can begin to write their own experience stories. 
A good way to introduce this is to discuss the experience, write a group 
experience story, and then have students write their own stories. 

8. Students can re-write their own previous stories as their language development 
progresses, and then illustrate them to make books for other students to read. 



(FROM: New England Multifunctional Resource Center for Language and Culture 
in Education and prepared by Suzanne Iruio.) 
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PRE-READING/READING 



1 . Prepare cards of heavy tag board to write the words on {approximately 3" x 
8" with a hole punched in one corner if they are to be kept on rings). 

2. Each day, engage each student in conversation and get him/her to tell you a 
word that's VERY important to him/her that day. 

3. Write the word on the card while the student is watching, sounding it out as 
you write and then repeating the word. 

4. Give the card to the student and have him/her read the word. 

5. The students keep their words In boxes, coffee cans, or on strings. They read 
all their words to you or to another student each day. Any words that they 
can't remember are discarded, explaining that the word must not have been 
important enough to remember. 

6. Students can draw pictures of their words. Try to find them in books, classify 
them according to meaning or sound. Alphabetize them, write them in sand, 
spell them on flannel or magnetic boards, etc. 

7. As students learn to read their friends' words, they make copies of them and 
add them to their pack. 

8. When they have 8-10 words, they can begin writing stories using them. 



{FROM: New England Multifunctional Resource Center for Language and Culture 
in Education and prepared by Suzanne Iruio.) 
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PRE-READING/READING 



1. Choose a text-a story, song« poem, or other reading. 

2. Enlarge the text so all students can see it at once. This can be done by using 
commercial big booics, making your own big boolcs, copying the text on chart 
paper, or using an opaque projector or overhead projector. 

3. Read the text to the students, pointing to each word as you read it. 

Encourage prediction by covering words that are easy to predict (because of 
context, pictures, rhyme, etc.) and having students guess them. 

5. Use maslcing devices to uncover parts of wrords, teaching students how to use 
phonics to confirm predictions. 

6. Maslcing devices can also be used to show prefixes, suffixes and roots, or to 
fix attention on any word for whatever reason. 

7. After students have heard the text several times, they join In while you are 
reading. Continue to point at each word as it is read. 

8. Have individual students read and point. 

9. Have small copies of the text available for students to take home and read to 
their parents. 

10. Shared reading texts that are predictable can be used for patterned writing, 
in which students write their own variations on the patterns in the text. 



(FROM: New England Multifunctional Resource Center for Language and Culture 
in Education and prepared by Suzanne Iruio.) 
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HELP!!! 



HOW CAN WE COMMUNICATE 

WITH NUMBERS? 




HIU.PWW FARM THAT 

— «^ 




lU BET W&JJjeS A 
So(»^ ABOUT *HE» MA'm* 0<2 




fT Weat MAnS?U€T«£ft 
USE tXPMWrOR'NSi) MAm' i 




MATH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Activity-centered learning allows children to develop concepts from the actual 
manipulation of the environment. (Simple activity kits can be made using the 
instructions on the following pages.) tn this way, the child can gradually move from 
hands-on activities to increased levels c ' abstraction and symbolism. Moving too 
quickly to an abstract, symbolic level can actually interfere with the development of 
concepts. 

The activities in this notebook can help children make the connection between the 
concept and symbolic level. 



These materials can be used to develop the following skills: 

> Counting 

> 1:1 correspondence 

> Conservation of number 

> Relationships within and between numbers 

> The process of addition 

> The process of subtraction 

> Interpreting symbols 

> Writing and solving addition and subtraction equatk>ns 



CONNECTING 
(objects and numerals) 




CONCEPT 
(actual objects) 

A A /. A 



SYI^BOLIC 
(numerals only) 



'I 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



CONCEPT LEVEL 



This Is an intuitive level at which the child explores, in whatever way Is natural to 
him/her, quantitative relationships. NO WRITTEN SYMBOLS are used at this stage. 

Determine the highest numbers to which the child can count comfortably. Start at 
that number for that child. For example. If a child can count 5 objects consistently, 
but sometimes makes mistakes at counting 6 objects, start the child at counting 5 
objects the first day, and then move on to counting 6 objects the next day. When 
the child is consistent at 6 objects, nK>ve on to 7, etc. 

When exploring the concept of addition or subtraction, the child simply VERBALIZES, 
"Three meatballs and 2 spaghettis are on my plate." The child is NOT asked, "How 
many in all?" at this stage. 



THE CHILD SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO STAY AT THIS LEVEL 
FOR AS LONG AS HE/SHE IS INTERESTED 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMBTT 



COWWECTIMG LEVEL 



The connecting level is the bridge between the nuniber concepts the child has 
developed, and the symbols which represent those concepts. The child does no 
writing at this stage, but begins to use cards with symbols on them to represent 
small groups of objects. If working with a partner, the children can take turns 
vert>alizing what they are doing. 

EXAMPLESi! 



1. Gh^n numeral cards: 4, 8, 3, 6, etc., the chiki will count out that number of 
objectt. 

2. When exploring addition, the child uses equatton cards to put out a r umber 
of objects, and then to "add to It". 



o a 1=3 £=j 
O 



3^^ ^ I 



3. When exptoring subtractk>n, the chiM counts out the number of objects on the 
equatk>n card and then physk^lly removes part of them. 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVaOPMENT 



SYMBQUC LEVEL 

At this level the children begin to use mathematical symbols to represent their own 
experiences. 

EXAMPLES; 

1 . The children write the numeral on a card that represent the number of objects 
they have counted out. 

2. For addition or subtraction, the children record an equation that represents the 
process and solution of a math problem that they have created using objects. 
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MATH/LAN0UA6E DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION TO QAMEBOARO ACTiVmES 



Childfen need many, many opportunities to count concrete objects before they are 
ready to work solely with mathematical synnbols. The more "Inviting* the counting 
activities are, the more likely the children are to use them. The more activities that 
are related to real-life situations, the more likely the counting acth/ities will reinforce 
language acquisition. An example of one kind of gameboard and counter activity is 
shown at the end of this sectton, but you can use your Imagination to create a wkle 
variety of gameboard "thentes". When cr^ng your own gameboard "theme*, think 
of everyday situatk>ns which can have two parts. Then, create a gameboard with 
two par^ and one kind of counter ql a gameboard with one part and two kinds of 
counters. 



A o 
o A A 

2-part gameboard 1-part gameboard 

1 kind of counter 2 kinds of counters 

If possible, you shouki have as many different gameboard "themes* as you do 
chlkJren in your class, or, if you are wor!clng with only a small group of children you 
should have about 10 different gameboard "themes*. 




Each activity has 8 gameboards of the same "theme* and 80-100 counters. One 
chiki uses all 8 of the gameboards to repeatedly count out, {or add or subtract) the 
same amount of counters. The child should be allowed to switch to another 
gameboard "theme" whenever he chooses, as long as that activity is not being used 
by another child. The actual materials being used are not important; the child is 
working on the same concept , regardless of the materials. 



Math/Language Development 



SPAGHETT 



Activity 

The child sets out various quantities or 
creates problems by placing spaghetti 
and meatballs tOfjeUier on ihe paper 
plates. 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 




1. Make enough copies of the place setting in order to have 8. 

2. Lightly color the place setting with crayons. 

3. Paste the place setting on 5 1/2" x 8 1/2* tagboard and laminate, 

4. Buy enough 1/2" brown bait trim to have 30-50 meatballs. 

5. Use enough macaroni to have 80-100 pieces (including the "meatballs"). 

6. The gameboards and counters can be stored in targe (1 gallon size) zip-iock 
bags or in individual boxes (hosiery boxes from a department store work well, 
too). 



Other "theme" possibilities: 

1. Fish counters on aquarium counting boards 

2. Rowers on vases gameboard 

3. Felt leaves on tree game boards 

A. Candy (red, spray-painted garbanzo beans) on hear: gameboards 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVS.OPMENT 



0 



INTEBBAT1WO MATH AND LftMQUAQE 
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A Days of the week - days that "have been* are visible. Days "to come" are 
turned over. Volunteers can speil the day. 

6 Calendar - dates are added one day at a time. Shapes and/or colors can make 
patterns. 

C Money - add a penny for each day from beginning of the school year. When 
you get 5 pennies, exchange for nickel, etc. Name each coin, give the value 
of each coin, count total value. 

D Straw count - add a straw for each day from beginning of the school year. 
As soon as you get 10, bundle together with a rubber band and nrK)ve to the 
"ten's box". Also flip the place value cards. (This number will be the same 
as the coin count.) 

E Store bought calendar - name thu day, month, date, and year and point to 
each one. "X" out the previous Jay. 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



F Unlfix tally - made from a ditto box lid. Add a unlfix cube for each day of the' 
month. Start over at the beginning of each month. Good visual for teaching 
odd/even numbers. Even numbers have a partner; odds don't. 

G Monthly tally - add a tally mark for each day of the month. Start over at the 
beginning of each month. Circle each 10 tallies in red. (Tally marks were 
probably modeled after the human hand.) 

H Days of school count - made from adding machine tape with yarn through It 
to fasten it to the wall. Write numbers in black for each day of school. 
Underline every 5th number. Circle every 10th number In red. 

I Birthday cake - done each month. Put child's name on the candle and the 
date on the flame. 
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MATH/LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Literature Resources 

"Band-Aids" from Where the S idewalk Ends 
Shel Silverstein - Harper and Row 

The Doorbell Rang - Pat Hutchins - Greenwillow Books 

Alexander. W ho Used to be Rich last Sunday 
Judith Viorst - Atheneum 

Ten Apples Up On Tod - Theo. LeSieg - Random House 

10 in a Family - Charlotte Steiner - Random House of Canada 

Wacky Wednesday - Theo. LeSieg - Random House 

Caps for Sale - Esphyr Slobodkina - Addison-Wesley Publishing Co. 

Two Lonely Ducks - Roger Duvoisin - Alfred Knopf 

Seven Eqqs - Meredith Hooper - Harper and Row 

10 Little Animals - Carl Memling - Golden Press 

Odds and Evens * Thomas O'Brien - Thomas Crowell Co. 

A Small Sheep in a Pear Tree - Adrianne Lobel - Harper and Row 

Count Your Wav Through Japan - Jim Haskins - Carolrhoda Books, Inc. 

MATH PREDICTABLE STORYBOOKS - 6 storybooks with a teacher's guide - DLM 
Teaching Resources 
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HELP!!! 



HOW CAN WE BE FAIR 
Am DEMANDING? 




ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



ASSESSING LANGUAGE MIN ORITY MIGRANT STUDENTS 



Assessment is a key piece of any educational program. This holds true for migrant 
education programs as well. You will face some unique and challenging questions 
as you plan assessment for your migrant students. 

Your challenge will be to determine, as well as possible, the language proficiency of 
your migrant students in order to provide a quality education for all, including those 
language minority students who are limited in their ability to listen, speak, read, and 
write In English. 

This section is not intended to be a comprehensive guide to assessing language 
minority students. We hope it will help you organize your own thoughts and 
questions regarding this complicated task and provide some suggestions for getting 
started. 
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ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



What should you consider when placing a student? 

Success and motivation are Iceys to effective instruction. So, renumber that "limited 
Enolish proficient- does not mean "limited thinking proficient". A ten year oW 
stiwlent may speak very little English, but she may also have the experience, 
interests, and rriturlty of a fourth grader. When placing students you will want to 
consider ail the information available to you, including: 

gtiident Factors 

> the extent and continuity of previous education 

> interests ''nd maturity ^ , ^ 

> languap^a proficiency in English and the student's home language 

> degree of home support for second language learning 

> test scores 

Teacher Factors 



> 
> 



empathy for the limited English proficient migrant student 
knowledge of the language acquisition process 



> cross-cultural skiUs . 

> flexibility in teaching, modifying lessons and assessment procedures 

> proficiency in the student's home language and willingness to work with 

students ^ . 

> willingness to work with nwgrant parents who may speak little or no 

English 

Scheduiino Options . ur ui 

Physica! education, art, and music teachers usually use language in highly 
contextualized ways. That is. they model, act out, gesture, show diagrams 
and ptetures, or ask other students to show what is expected from the class. 
For this reason, these classes are excellent classes In which the limited English 
student can learn English with his/her age peers in a low stress environment. 
Consider placing your limited English proficient students with their age mates 
in tnese classes even if you place them at a lower level for reading or social 
studies. 

How can you determine appropriate placement for limited English proficient students? 

This Is a complex and very Important question because placennent affects a student's 
self esteem, motivation, and general sense of belonging in your school. No test will 
answer this question for you. You will need a wide variety of information (see 
abova) to make an informed decision. Your best bet is to convene a team of 
informed profassionals to make the decision together. Above all, allow yourself the 
flexibility to change things as a student grows or when a particular placement does 
not work out. 

Retention In grade should be considered only as a last resort (see paragraphs 4, 5). 
It is 0fil true that a child placed in a lower grade will learn English more quickly. LEP 
students are best served by keeping them at grade level, modifying and adapting 
their assignments, and offering intensive help with English as frequently as possible. 
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ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 




Home Lanauaae 

You should first determine what language is spoken in the student's home. (See: 
"Student Language Survey" on p. 6, 7.) If a language other than English is used in 
the home, this provides you with a preliminary indication that s/he may need extra 
help with English. 

Testing Oral Language Proficiency in English 

An oral language proficiency test such as the IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test 
listed below helps you to determ'ne If your student is non-English speaking (NES}« 
limited English speaking (LES), or fluent English speaking (FES). 

Then What? 

The non-English speaking students require a great deal of intensive help to begin 
naming their world In English. 

The limited English speaking and the fluent English speaking students should be 
tested In reading and writing (in both languages If possible) In order to obtain a more 
complete picture of their language ability. 

Usually, the younger the student, the sooner s/he will "catch up" and "catch on". 

Assessing P rogress in learning English as a Second Language 

Learning language is a complex task whk:h involves listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. 

Following are some assessment tools you may find helpful. But, remember that 
language is complex and no one test wilt give a complete picture of your students' 
language proficiency. 



HOW DO YOU IDENTIFY A LEP STUDENT? 



Oral Language 



LttgrppY 



Basic Inventory of Natural 

Language (BIND 
from: Checkpoint Systems 



Boston Cloze Reading Test 

from: Assessment of Language 
Minority Students: A 



1 558 N. Waterman, Suite C 
San Bernardino, OA 92404 



Handbook fo r Educators 
by Hamayan, Kwiat, and 
Perlman; published by the 
Illinois Resource Center, 
1985 
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ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



idea Oral Language Proficiency 

Test CIPT) 
from: Ballard and Tighe, Inc. 

580 Atlas Street 

Brea, CA 92621 



Language Assessment Battery 
(LAB) 

from: Riverside Publishing 

8420 W. Bryn Mawr Ave 
Chicago, IL 60631 

Language Assessment Scales 
(LAS) 

from: CTB/McGraw-Hilf 

Del Monte Research Park 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, CA 93940 



/ 
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Writing Sample 

from: Assessment of LanouaQe 
Minority Students: A 
Handbook for Educators 
(reference above) 

Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 

from: Riverside Publishing 
(reference above) 

Language Assessment Scales (LAS) 
from: CTB/McGraw-Hill 
(reference above) 



ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



GRADE RETE^ 
Description of the Problem 



N 



Statistics show that very few migrant students graduate at age 20, and almost none 
have graduated at older than 20 (Big)er and Ludovina, 1982). Therefore, any child 
who Is Placed two or more years below his/her grade level is virtually doomed to 
drop out of school. Even one year, with the added possibility of losing another year 
because of migrancy or credit loss in the upper grades dooms a child to dropping 
out. 



Why Are Migrants Older Than Their Peers? 

> They look young (are small). 

> The family members do not speak English and do not protest the placement. 

> The school personnel think that they will learn English faster in tower grades. 

> The students have never or rarely attended school. 

> The students or parents inform the school of the last grade attended (which 
may not be equivalent, or may reflect a year of traveling, or sporadic 
schooling). 

> The schools group migrant children with other migrant or LEP students. 



The Story of Maria Gutierrez 

Surely you have or wilt face the dilemma of where to place and whether to promote 
your migrant students. See if you recognize Maria: 

Maria Gutierrez is being retained in kindergarten this year. Last year Maria was very 
shy and did not talk much throughout the year. Maria had never used scissors (her 
mother did not allow it) and she did not know all of her alphabet when she entered 
kindergarten for the first time. At home Maria is a very normal child and in fact she 
often helps care for her 3 year old brother. With other children, Maria appears to be 
as alert and active as her playmates and she often emerges as leader. School tests 
show her to be of average intelligence, despite the possibility that the testing may 
be skewed by the fact that Maria is bilingual. 

When the teacher informed Maria's parents that she was to be retained, she did not 
say it was due to English language development or inability to perform the required 
kindergarten tasks (often uncited reasons for retention); she merely said that Maria 
was immature, and small for her age and that she felt she would benefit from 
another year in kindergarten. 

What Maria's teacher did not say end probably does not know is that: 

1) MARIA'S CHANCES OF DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL HAVE JUST BEEN 
INCREASED BY 50% BECAUSE SHE IS BEING RETAINED. 



2) THERE IS NO RESEARCH DATA TO INDICATE THAT RETAINING MARIA WILL 
IN ANY WAY IMPROVE HER EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE. 



3) THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EMOTIONAL IMPACT OF RETENTION IS 
DEFINITELY TRAUMATIC FOR MARIA, AND ESTIMATES ARE THAT NEXT TO 
PARENT DIVORCE THIS IS CONSIDERED THE MOST TRAUMATIC OF 
COMMON EVENTS THAT COULD HAPPEN TO MARIA. 
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STUDENT LANGUAGE SURVEY 



Student's Name 

School 

Teacher 



ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



Date 



Grade 



Circle the best answer to each que.'^tion. 



1 . Was the first language you learr ed English? 



2. Can you speak a language other than English? 



If yes, what language? 



Yes 

Yes 



No 
No 



3. Which language do you use most often when Other English 

you speak to your friends? (specify: ) 



4. Which language do you use most often when 
you speak to your parents? 

5. Does anyone in your home speak a language 
other than English? 



Other English 
(specify: ) 



Yes 



No 



from: The Identification an d Assessment of Language Minority Students: A 
Handbook for Educators 1985. Hamayan et al. Illinois Resource Center. 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 
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ENCUESTA DEL IDiOMA DEL ESTUDIANTE 



Nombre del estudiante. 

Escueta 

Maestfo^a) 



Fecha 



3. 



4. 



5. 



^Qu6 idioma usa con mds frecuencia cuando 
habia con sus amigos? 

^Qu6 (dioma usa mds cuando habIa con sus 
padres? 



Grade 



Ponga an un cfrculo ia mejor respuesta a cada pregunta> 

1 . ^Fue espafiol el prinner idionrta que aprendib? Si No 

2. ^Puede hablar un idionna aparts del ingles? SI No 
Si respondid que sf, qu6 Idioma? . 



Otro ingi^s 
{^cudl? ) 



Otro ingl6s 
(icu^l? ) 



^Habia aigulen en su casa un Idioma que 

no sea el lngl§s? Sf No 

iQu6 otra lengua? 



de: The identification and Assessment of Lanauaae Minority Students: — A 
Handbook for Educators Hamayan et al. Illinois Resource Center. Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 
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ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



Limited English proficient does NOT mean limited thinlcing proficient. It is often 
unrealistic and unfair to evaluate LEP students on a par with their classmates. Too 
often, their limited grasp of English dooms them to the remedial step-by-step 
worksheet approach which has been shown to be detrimental to their overall 
progress in English. 

The challenge in grading LEP students is to include them in as many whole language 
activities as possible, and then modify the criteria when it comes to testing them. 
Offer the students a variety of ways to demonstrate what they have learned. 
Emphasize what the students sm. do, not what they cannot do. Referring to the 
language acquisition section in this notebook should be helpful because you II find 
what may be expected of LEP students at the different stages of language 
development. For example, early in their language development LEP students may 
be expected to respond with a gesture, with a yes or no in English, or by pointing 
a finger to an item or picture. Therefore, when learning colors, LEP students may 
be asked to point to color shapes, or to answer questions such as, "Is the circle 
green?" while the rest of the class writes them down or says them aloud. 

In this section you will find a variety of alternative evaluation forms. The Berryville 
Primary evaluation form and the modified form which takes into account what may 
realistically and fairly be expected of the LEP kindergarten students. As you'll see. 
only minor changes were made, but they made a world of difference to the teachers 
and students. Oral language tests are also a common evaluation tool for beginning 
English students. 

To repeat a most crucial point: Isolating LEP students and concentrating on 
remediation are of little benefit to them. They should be included in all class 
activities, perhaps with modified expectations of them; and they should be evaluated 
fairly, which requires that the teachers have a clear idea of what may be expected 
of LEP students as they grapple with the extra hurdle of English. 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT RETENTION (NON-PROMOTION) ISSUES 

AND 

IMPLICATIONS FOR DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 



1. There is a strong relationship between student retention fnon-oromotion) and 
future droDOut tendencies. 

"Being retained one grade increases the risk of dropping out later by 40-50%, 
two grades by 90%. (Mann, Dale "Can We Help Dropouts: Thinidng About 
the Undoable," Teachers CoUege Recon/, Spring, 1986, New York.) 

Being behind in grade level and older than classnvates was listed as the 
number one factor in a recent analysis. (Hahn, Andrew "Reaching Out to 
America's Dropouts: What to Do?" Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1987.) 

2. The rate of student retention is rising faster than school enrolhnents. 

The total number of students who were not promoted at the end of the 1 988- 
87 school year was 123,088, up 8.4% from the previous year. This 
represents an increase which was three times larger than the corresponding 
growth in student membership during the same period. (When adjusted for 
growth In student membership, the rate of increase In non-promotions is 
5.6%.) 

3. There appears to be little If anv academic benefit of retention. 

"The Harvard Education Letter published a synthesis of studies that clearly 
shows that students held back actually score worse on achievement tests than 
similar youngsters who were passed along to the next grade." "...children 
make progress during the year in which they repeat a grade, but not as much 
progress as similar children who were promoted." (Hahn, Andrew "Reaching 
Out to America's Dropouts: What to Do?" Phi Delta Kappan, December, 
1987.) 

4. Students experience severe emotional impact from being retained . 

"Pupils who are retained pay with a year of their lives... next to blindness and 
the death of a parent, children rate the idea of retention as most stressful." 
(Smith, M.L. and Shepard, L.A. "What Doesn't Work: Explaining Policies of 
Retention in the Early Grades," Phi Delta Kappan. October, 1987.) 

5. Retention po licies mav not be applied eouatlv to^^ll groups. 

"Retention is... inherently discriminatory to boys, poor children, the relatively 
young and the relatively small." {Smith, M.L. and Shepard, L.A. "What 
Doesn't Work: Explaining Policies of Retention in the Early Grades," Phi Delta 
Kappan, October, 1987.) 
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PROGRESS REPORT 

BERRYVILLE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
BerryviHe, Virginia 



5HH>ENrS NAME 



NOTICE TO PARENTS 
This report offers an opf>ortun)ty for tel- 
ler ufHterstendlng of your chM's curienl 
achievement. Items not ttoled were not 
evaluated at this tirw. 



TEACHEHSNAME 



RECORD OF ATTEfflDANCE 
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LANGliAnii DEVEI OPMf NT 










SMALL MUSCLE DEVELOPMENT 
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ftCCnuS r4lJfM?ly linyfTioS 
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fnlnrprt'ts picfuics 










GKiOS neatly 










TERSONAl 










Ties unasstsled 










Knows lirfl r^f^fTH; 










LARGE MUSCLE DEVaOPMENT 










Kirows ittltlfcss 










JiifTips. hops, skips tureR 










Knows phone numbof 










Can catch, tXMince. throw a baft 










Knows & b^rth^lay 










Is able !o fftsl/reJax 











SOKXXYtM IS 



ta 



EVALUATION KEY 

■ Mastmy 
Pro^e^ir^ 
- - bi^xoveittonl Needed 



DEVELOPMENT MART 



V ^ltei^ to exftore M nyfa 



ts Ima^^ve witi m\ m^ iate 



DEVELOPIMENT IN MUSK! 



^lAL DEVELOPMENT 



COMMENTS: 



6t; 



Accepts respof^ bikry 

."^c c^yis scfwri fou lii^ 

P^ys/wcHks weU with oltief $ 



Has mmte friemte ^ scltoot 
Stwes ami t^es kjrns 



Is cooflMus lo adu^/cliMen 



D^ptei^ seg-cpy^oi 

Show s seff-c onlidence _ 
f^pecfes p«yefty & r^its of oHvoi s_ 

b^n s wf «te s 

Playi' weff in yoiffl games _ 

WORK ItABITS 



C^>$erves school lutes 



L^m s a mi foll ows cfirectktfis f^ompiiy 
l-ias good atleyHioi > span ^ 
Is obs^am & cuf ions 



Can s^ ^ cfaifg ig iK:fev) tes 

W(yks flatly 

Comptetes activities pfomptty 

W ctf ks wett inctepem^ ^y 

Seeks he^ when needed 

Uses mater ial corr^Hy 

Takes care erf mater iafs 



Clea ns up after w cMk portod 
V^M^o«m w(^k 



Home^i^ 



I 



wncasssss. RBoxomiL nzormit EB^xiaicm b.s.l. svALOAXxoir fchim 
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scaiooL year 




luSUWUI vr ATTISIIPaIIUS 


fiVALUATIOli KEY 




12 3 4 


^ Mastery 




days 


Progressing 




ftpsent 


Improvement Heeded 






__I?Km<OPMEHT IK ART 




■gpimte PY rpte to 4Q 


— WiXlinq to explare art B»dia 


iis0^inxs^9 xmmr cape ^ef^ere 


Kecponues nusipers to lo 


Is imaginative with art material 


ftggoct^teg 0OUI1CS9 with letters 


ReccMnlees numbers to 30 


identifies colors 


Becxteff alpnapet in eecruence 


D^mnstrates under f^^^ndlna otLltl 




unqerstanag ^ofLceet of rnvmina 


— APPliee knowleitae^ ox nuiBbers 


DBVKLOPMENT IH MOSIC 


wori^g rrora i.e^^ x^qn^ 


T 4 ^ 4 An a a 4 .a mW a 


Willing to participate in muBic 




ppfflparee eete iniore^ if^iif f eouaiy 






c^pares sizes 


_SQCIIAI« DKVBLOPMBNT 


laentitiee lett and riant 


lQ9ntlf ies ordinal t>oBltlon9 


Accepts responsibility 


petennines liKe/aiff • (visual} 


Recooniaeg^ pennies and nickels 


Accepts school routine 




Math arade level emiivalent 


ilave /works vrell with others 






Shares and takes turna 




5flAl«l< NU^LS DEV]^LOPMENT 


Is cowrteoua to adults/children 


^n^wec^s wi-vn one wora r89Ponse8 


- can print name 


Displays self control 


BespondB appropriatelv to aestures 


Dresses self f buttons. anaos.tioai 


Shows self confidence 


Joins In when class recites 


Controls oencil/cravon well 


Respects propertv/riahts of others 


Has been i^^roduced to basic vo- 


Forma nuaibers correctlv 


Listens while others staeak 


cabularvrbodv parts, food, etc.l 


Forms letters correctlv 


Plays VfSll in oroup aames 


Can repeat after teacher 






WORK HABITS 


PBRSONA. 




Observes school rules 


Knows tul} name 




Listens and follows directions 


Knows aqe &*nd birthday 




Has good attention scan 


- — Is observant and cur^oua 


, — _^ can sit still during group 


Works neatlv 


COMMENTS : 




Completes activities 


Works w^^ll inrff^n«:*nH#ant^ 1 V 
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SAMPLES OF STUDENT EVAUMTIONS 



AnerctetenrtrtngiheskWs to work qnwWi each >ioummimM>^ 
theccMiimontenQiiaoeofywjrmobSopopiitetlM '^-wwwyro 



DAILY PROGRESS REPOTT 
BEPORTE DEL PTOGRESO DIARIO 



Student 
EsMants 



Data 
Facha 



BEHAVIOR 
COMPORTAMIENTO 



1. RnitfiedaOworfc 

TwTrtnd todo trabajo 

2. Lfeto^toctefisprasantatlOTis 

^W'uchS tas preaontacfonas 
deiaclasa 




3. FbtowsiSrectlona 
Stgua Nrstruccfonas 



Excel tent 



Taacher's Srgnature 
^^*na dal ma^tro (a> 



f'arem's Sl^rature 
Firma dal padre 
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WEEKLY PROGRESS REPORT 
REPORTE SEMANAL DE PROGRESO 



Stu<tent 
EstiKSante 



Date 



BEHAVIOR 
COMPORTAMiENTO 



Excellent 
Exc^ente 



Good 
Bueno 



Satisfactory 
Satlsfactorio 



Unsatisfactory 
No Satisfactork) 



1 . Listened to cAass presentations 
EscudiQ a las presentac^nes en clase 

2. Followed directions 

SiffliHS las instrucctones 

3. Worked independently 

Trabaj6 inde^ndientemente 

4. Followed (^ass rules 
Si^i^ las regies ctoi 
salBndedase 



5. Showed acceptable social habits 
Mostr^ habitos sodates aceptables 



ACADEMIC PROGRESS 
PROGRESO ACADEMICO 



1 . Worked independently 

TrabajS indet^ndientemente 

2. Was prepared for the reading group 
Estaba pre(»rado para el 

grupo de lectura 

3. Passed weekly spelling test 

Paso at exan>en semanal de ortografia 



4. Passed weekly math test 
PasS el examen semanal 
de matemSticas ] j [ 



Teacher's Si^ature Parent's Signature 

Rrma del maestro (a) Pirma del padre 



Student 



LITERACY DEVELOPMENT CHECKLIST 
Teacher 



> 



Q 

a 

te 




o 
c 



Comments: 



0» 
a 
o 
■o 



1. INTEREST IN BOOKS 

Is willino to read 

Shows Pleasure in reading 

Selects books Indeoendentlv 

Chooses books of aDPro oriate difficulty 

Samples a v ariety of oenre _ 

2. BOOK KNOWLEDGE ^ 

Beginning of book 

End of book 

Title 

AMthor — 

Illustrator — 

3. READING STRATEGIES 

Uses knowle dge of lanouaoe to understand text 

Uses mea ning clues m context 

Uses meaning clues from prior experience 

Uses sent ence structure clues 

Substitutes a word with simila r meaning 

Sounds out 

Uses word structure clues 

Uses story structure clues 

Views self a s a reader 

Notices miscues if they interfere with meaning 

Infers words in close-ty pe activities 

Takes risks as a reader {guesses) _ 

Summarizes malor events in a story . 

Remembers seouence of events 

Demonstrates predicting and confirming 

Attends to reading ind ependently ^ ! — ! — 

From: "Problem Solving Our Way to Alternative Evaluation Procedures" by J- Bailey et. al. in 
LanQuaoe Arts , volume 65, number 4, April 1988. 
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SAMPLE MATH DEVELOPMENT CHECKLIST: 



> 

a 
o 

to 

o 
c 

» 
o 

L Counts to: ^ 
1 1 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


most of the time 


to 
o 

E 
o 

CO 


4^ 

o 
> 

o 

o 

c 

o 
c 


Comments 


2. Has 1:1 correspondence to: 

1 2 3 4 5 6' 7 8 9 10 










3. Verbalizes addition 










4. Verbalizes subtraction 










5. Symbolizes addition to : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 










6, Symbolizes subtraction to: 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 










7. Verbalizes mulllplication 
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ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TESTS USED WITH 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 

The following tests, in the areas of oral Language Proficiency, Reading/Math 
and Achievement, are available for use with Limited English Proficient students: 

TESTS OF ORAL LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 



Basic inventofv of Natural Language (BIND 
Grade Ranige: K-12 ^ 
Languages: Arabic, Armenian, Ldmbodian, 
Cantonese, Chinese, Creole, 
Dutch, English, Farsi, French, 
German, Greek, Hindi, Hmong, 
Ltokano, inpuiaq, Italian^ 
Japanese, Korean, Laotian, 
Navajo, Phtiipino, Polish, 
Porti^uese, Russian, Spanish, 
Taiwanese, Tag^(^, Toishnese, 
Ukrainian, Vietnamese, 
Yugoslavian 
Source: Checkpoint Systems 

1714) 888-3296 
1558 N. Waterman, Suite C 
San Bernardino, CA 92404 

Bilingual Oral Language Tests (BOLT) 
Grade Range: 4-12 
Languages: English and Spanish 
Source: Bilingual Media Productions 

1415) 548-3777 

P.O. Box 9337 

North Berkeley, CA 74709 

Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) 
Grade Range: Level I, K-2; Level II. 3 12 
Languages: English and Spanish 
Source: The Psychological Corporation 

(312) 641-3400 
7555 Caldwell Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60648 

Comprehensive English Language Test (CELT) 

Grade Range: High Schools - Adults 

Language: English 

Source: McGraw-Hill International 

Book Company 
300 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10036 

Idea Oral Language Proficiency Test (IPT) 

Grade Range: K-l 

Languages: English, Spanish and 

Portuguese 
Source: Ballard and Tighe, Inc. 

(714) 990-IDEA 



580 Atlas Street 
Brea, CA 92621 

Language Assessment Battery (LAB) 

Grade Range: Level I, K-12; Level U, 



Language: 
Source: 



3-6; Level III, 7-12 
English 

Riverside Publishing 
(312) 693-0040 



Language Assessment Series (LAS) 

Grade Range; Pre-LAS, Pre K-1; 



Languages: 
Source: 



Level I K-b; Level II, 
6-12 

Spanish and English 
Linguametrics Group 
(415) 499-9350 
P.O. Box 3495 
San Rafael, CA 
94912-3495 



Language Assessment Umpire (LAU) 
Grade Range: K-8 
Languages: 



Source: 



English and Spanish 
Santillana Publishing 
Company 
(201) 767-6961 
257 Union Street 
Northvale, NJ 0764 7 



Oral Language Evaluation 

Grade Range: K-12 
Languages: 
Source: 



English and Spanish 
EMC Corporation 
300 York Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55101 



The Woodcock Language Proficiency Battery 
Grade Range: Ages 3-Adutt 



Languages: 
Source: 



English and Spanish 
(Baterfa) 

Teaching Resources 
Corp. DLM 
(617) 890-6139 
303 Wyman, Suite 300 
Waltham, MA 02154 
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ASSESSMENT/EVALUATION 



READING/MATH 

Degrees of Reading Power 

Grade Range: Form PA 8 grades 3-4; Form PA 6 grades 5*6; Form PA 4 grades 7-8; Form PA 2 

grades 9-12 
Language: Enf^ish 

Source: DRP Swvices, (212) 582-6210 

The College Board 
888 Seventh A\«nw 
New York. NY 10106 

Inttr-Anmlcan Seiies - Test of Readira artd Prueba de iectura 
Grade Range: Leveto 1-5, gi^ies 1-12 
Languages: Spanish and ErHjb'^ 

Source: Guklance Testing Associates, 1512) 434-4060 
PO Box 28096 
San Antonio, TX 78228 

Achievement Tests 

Brigance Comprehensive Inventt^y of ^sic Skills 

Grade Range: Yellow, birtf> - 7 years; White, K-1 Screening; Orange, K-8 Assessment of Basic Skills 

- Spanish; Green, K-9 Comprehensive Inventory of Basic Skins; Kue, K-6 Inventory 

of Basic Skills; Red, 4-12 Inventory of Essential Skills 
Languages: English and Spanish 

Curriculum Associates, Inc. 

5 E»)uire Road 

North Biilerica, MA 01862-2589 
California Achievement Tests iCAT) 

GmJe Range: 1-12; Level I, g^es 1.5-2.9; Level II, grades 2-4.9; Level III. grades 4-6.9; Level IV. 

grattes 6-9.9; Level V, grades 9-12.9 (reviewed for grades 2-6) 
Language: English 

CTB/McGraw-Hill, (800) 538-9547 

Del Mome Research Park 

Monterey, CA 93940 

Comprehensive Test of &is!c Skills 

(Reading, Language and Mathematics Sections) 

Grade Range: K-1 2: Level A, K-1. 3; Level B, K.6-1.9; Level C, 1.6-2.9: Level 1, 2.5-4,9; Level 2, 

4.5-6.9; Level 3, 6.5-8.9; Level 4, 8.5-12.9 (reviewed for K-6) 
Lroguages: Spanish and English, Level 4 not available in Spanish 

McGraw-Hill, (800) 538-9547 

Del Monte Research Park 

Monterey, CA 93940 

The 3-R's Test/La Prueba Riverside de Realizaci6n en Espa5oi 

Grade Range: Level 6: grade K; Level 7: grade 1; Level 8: grade 2; Level 9: grade 3; Level <0: grade 
4; Level 11: grade 5; Level 12: grade 6; Level 13: grade 7; Level 14: grade 8 and 9 
Languages: English and Spanish 

Source: The Riverside Publishing Company, (800) 323-9540 

8420 Bryn Mawr Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60631 

Inter-American Series - Test of Genera) Ability 

Grade Range: Preschool, ages 4-5; Level 1 , age for end of Kindergarten and beginning of grade 1 ; 

Level 2, age 7-8, grades 2-3; Level 3, age 9-11, grades 4-6; Level 4. age 12-14, 

grades 7-9; Level 5, age 15-18, grades 10-1? 
Languages: English and Spanish 

Source: Guidance Testing Associates, (512) 434-4060 

PO Box 28096 
San Antonio, TX 78220 



FROM: ThB liimfti^atkm KHI Assassmsnt of LanguBge Mifwrity Students: A Handbook for Bdij^iilui!. 19S5 H.un.iydn, f , 
Kwiflt, J.; PertmBn. R. Ulinois Resource Centar. Arting'.on Heights. Klinots 
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HELP!!! 



HOW CAN WE INVOLVE 

PARENTS? 




MSTSOPYAVMLE 



The issue of parent involvement is an important one. The parents of migrant children 
are often difficult to contact because they live some distance from the central 
community and/or they speak little English. We should encourage parents as much 
as possible to become involved with the schools. 

Mexican>Americans and Haitians, for a variety of cultural reasons, do not expect to 
participate in the formal education of their children. They feel that this is the 
responsibility of the schools. 

This does not mean that we shouldn't attempt to inform and educate parents about 
how to take a more active role In their children's education. Once they try it, they 
usually like it! 

HOW TO INCLUDE THE PARENTS OF MIGRANT CHILDREN? OUTREACH 

> Contact your local migrant director and/or migrant tutor (list provided in this 
kit) who may be of help in a variety of ways. 

> Find out the child's phone number {it is possible they don't have one} and ask 
if his or her parents speak English, if they do not, there is probably an older 
brother or sister who does. 

> Send all written information riome with your migrant child and, if possible, 
translate important infornrtation into the parents' native language. Try asking 
for help from a local language teacher, a bilingual student at your school, or 
a bilingual community member. 

> Meeting with migrant parents takes some planning. You can arrange a 
meeting either where they live or at school through personal contact or with 
help from your local migrant program. Try to arrange meetings at times when 
they are available which will require some flexibility on your part. 

> Involve migrant parents in ail home-learning activities you have planned for 
your class. It is especially advisable to instruct your students to read to them, 
be it in English or Spanish. Even parents who cannot read often enjoy this 
way of sharing time with their children and participating in their learning. 

> Invite migrant parents to class as visitors. They would love to help you with 
a cultural activity such as celebrating one of their favorite holidays. 
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Diqe/t 



Parent Involvement and The Education 
of Limited-English-Proficient Students 



D^c^mter, 1986 



Ov«r fbe last two decades, ttore has been a gjowing body of 
ftsaard ev&ieQCD suggesting tb^ there are iix^Mittant bexsfi& to 
be gained by cie tnen t a i y *age sctootehihbeo wim Umr psimm 
jxrovide nipport, ei»Mragea»at and dtrect insm^tioa in ibe 
iKime, as well as yr»*in^pi fjood commnnicattons with the 
school-activicies which are known as *>axent involven»3t^ 
Si^ fintSn^ have led reseaicheis and sdml perMDX»l to 1^ 
parent involv»x»m ^chrnqnes ai higlw grKle levels md with 
limi^-English-proficient and nfai-&tgii^*pronciem (L£P/ 
NEP) students as weU> The results to dale have been 
encouragii^ 

What ActMties Constitute Parent 
Involvement? 

In general, pans ts znay become involved by : 
e providing a home enviroisnent that suppons chtUroi's 
learning needs; 

t vohmMring to provide assistanos in the schod as twhen' 
aides, secretaiies* cr in c»h9 foles; 

• te^mdng «tivists and deciskm-makm in organizatiom 
such as the local PTA/FTO, or comnnmity advocacy gioups 
that ffilvte local sdux)! boards and school disihcts: 

• atrnxiix^ school-spoQ^rai a^vities; 

• maintaining channels of ccmununkation with tte 
teacterCs) and continually monitoring chiklrm's progress in 
school; 

• mtoring tte children at home, using specific leamii^ 
activities designed by tte teacher to resniince wi^ bdng done in 
sclux)! (Epstein, l^S^ 

While most of the activities liswi above are uvlertaken cm 
the initiative of parents, the last activiiy-parem-as-tut(»- 
invdvem«M-is, or should be, Jmtiated by tte teacher- Schools 
with newIy-estabUd»d parent involvement jm>granis have noted 
that parents are willing to become involved^ but that they do not 
know how to i^Ip Aeir children with academic tasks at home, 
and in gcnaal, are fearful of doing more hann than good. To 
countear^t this, the teacher must maintain contact wich : he 
parents, giving sp^ific assistance with materials and cuionng 
techniques that will successfully reinf<nre the work being done 
in school (Simich, 198<fe Epstein, 1985a). 

Parent involvement in the education of high school students, 
on ihe oth«r haxsJ, requires that the pareiu become co-leamcr. 
faciliutor and colW3oratt>r, a means cf support as the high 
school-age student develops independence and explores future 
educational options. 



What Are Some Special Aspects of 
LEPINEP Parent Involvement? 

For the growii^ rsanlws of limited- cr non-English- 
im>fkiem paresust parent involvenmit of any kind in the 
schoci process is a new cultural ^mcept Moreover, 
attexn^rtsl^ teactofsamdsduxfloG&ialsto iawh^ sxhpmtats 
in the education of tl^ children is very oftra ixuerpx^ed as a 
call ff^ istferferewe. Tte ova-A4»!nnng najoi-fy of LEP/NEP 
pamts believe that tt& sehoci has noi only the qualificatimst 
but the reqnnxsibsli7 to educate their chSdren, and that any 
amount of paren: "interference" is certain to be 
cmmter-productive. The umt ir^xraot task, tjten, in involving 
LEP/NEP parents in tl»ir daldren's edncat iw i is to acculturate 
tton to ite meaning of p^iem involvenmitintheirnew social 
environmoL 

While OKW LEP/NEP parents do not haw the Eziglish 
language {ox^cieKy to engage in many of the typical jment 
invoivemou activities* they may be very st^cmfuUy involved 
in parem-sciml ^rfldraratitm at home. Hxese parems can 
taught to reinfoice educatitmal concepts in the native language 
amlAxr English. Additionally* bilingual connnunity liaistms 
stould be available to toidge language and cultural differences 
b^weeni»»neandschocL An »idedad^^ztf^e,<tf course, is th^ 
LEP/NEP parents ixTrpiX^ve thdr own general knowledge, 
language ax»i survived skills as a resuU of tteir participation in 
the program. 

What Fvidence Is There to Support The 
Need for Parent Involvement? 

Epstein (l98Sb) lus concluded, "tl^ evidence is clear that 
parental encouragemoit. activities and interest at h<»ne, and 
parental participaticm in schools aisl classrooms positively 
influence achievement, even after the students* ability and family 
socioeconcHnic status are taken into account.** Moreover, ^bsrc 
may l» evideiKe to suppon the concIusicQ that the most useful 
variety of parent uivolvment is the contact that parents have 
with their children in liic hcrin; when such contact is used to 
encourage and aid schod achievement. Ssgniilcam findings frotn 
«veral jwent involvancni programs show that: 

m Parent invoivexnoil in academic activities with children at 
home consistently and significantly improves parents* 
knowledge and expertise in helping their children^ as well as 
their ability to effectively evaluate teachers' merits (Bennett^ 
1986); 
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• Dired parenui awri ve m cm at hot» with children's sctoo! 
woric has positive effects cm such tfaings as school atxsndaz^e. 
classromn behavu^, md pim-teacfaer rdaiioi& (Gillum, 1977; 
Rich cLaL 1979; Comer. 19K)); 

• Students who are pan C3f parent involvenient programs show 
hi^»ff reading ^hievemm tlw childress who are not Hewison 
and Tizard ( 1 9^) fouxKl that "diiidren ncwraged to to tteir 
p ar e nts , aiKl lo talk with their parents aboiu their reding, h^ 
markedly higher rralhc^ gairt Uuai children who did ikk have 
this oppommity." Mca»irer, small group instructioa during ihc 
sctool di ; by highly competent ^>ecialisss did not produce gains 
craxparable to tbo% obiairsd in parental involvnxem programs. 
Results of a longimdinal study of SOO 3rd and Sth gr^ students 
in BaltinKse Cty show that from fall to spdng, imutexsts wtM» 
teachers w«e leaders in the use <tf parM in^lvemm made 
greater gains in remiing acfakvcxwtt ihan did snidents whi^ 
teacters were not recognized fcr encouraging parent mvolvemcm 
(Epstein, 19SSb). 

Do These Findings Apply to LEPfNEP 
Stwients? 

In the study c(»»iucted by Hewison and Timd sa^miot^ 
above, several of tte participaiing paxems wctc i»m-Engli^- 
proficsent and/or illiterase, a condition that witha preveis^ tte 
parents fiom coQalKsrating with the scboc^ nor the children from 
showing marked xmpi ovw \ i w a in mding ability* 

A tmn n^cem snuiy, the tlBee*year Trimty-AriingMi Tester 
and Paxm Training Schocd Success Pinject, hu shown 
tto mt»t eoszq^ehen^ve fillings to dace c<mceming parem 
mvi^vemetf ami limited-Engiidi i^crfkkocy. Tins project, tte 
resuft oi a cdlabc^^jon b^ween Trinity College in Washington, 
DC ai^ the Arlington, VA Public Sc1kx>Is, was d^gned to 
faniHratft tl» acquisiiion of English Ivssuage skills by high 
scboid LEP students from four language b^kgrouads (Khmer, 
Lao, Spanish 8i»l Vietnamese) thrmgh the develcpmott of 
si^partive relationship anm^ the sosdem, ptrems and sdml 
staff. Then»le(^thfipBreiUHa'^iti^wa8strmed3i»i&cilita^ 
by community liaistms poflctem in the native language of the 
parents. Parents were shown bow to coUadiorate, to ix 
co4ean»s with their high schocH-age children in the CMipiencn 
of speciaHy-designed bxnm le^nms from tte Vocationally- 
Orient Bilingual C-aiicahan (VOBC), a supplemeitf to tte 
ESL program which was in use at the implensntation site. 

Several localIy-<tevdt^ed and natkmalty^vatklaied memres of 
English proflciency were adnunistCTCd to the sttuients. 
Additionally, both parents and students wm administered a 
contest test to provide evideim of cultural koowiedge gained asa 
riKuU of the VOBC mfcnmation exchanged between par«t ami 
student The study sl»>wed posidveJy that the VOBC home 
lessons reinforced ESL concepts mi language skills taught to 
stu<knts dtoing regular ESL classroom instruction. Significant 
gains were also recorded in d» English language aiKl survival 
sidlls of the parents; and« as a result of their collaboration on 
the VOBC hMW lessons, parents mi students alike Icarrwd a 
great deal about life in America and about the American school 
system. 

In many LEP/NEP households, parents wwked two or Uttw 
jobs aisd were often m>t available to work with iheir children on 
the VOBC honffl lessons. Likewise, many students were 
un^oc^>anied minors and/or heads of household, and did ncH 
have dte huncy of parental involvemem. Such cases highlighted 
arKKber very importarzt fuKiingt in houschoids wtere parents 
were not available to work with il»r children, interaction with 



guardians and siblings over tte VOBC bttm les^ms often 
provided the same positive tvinforcraUMU as wtmt parents 
participated, possible evidexu:e that bxns» activities could be 
even mxm productive if the whole family were to be isyoived in 
their cwnptetitm (Simich, 1986). 

How Can School Districts Initiate An 
LEP/NEP Parent Involvement Program? 

To develop a paret3t*as-tmor, collaborator ct co-leamer 
program, the coUabofaticm of all schocH pmtmnel is cisoitial. 
Regular classroom teacbm, ESL tz^chm, counselors, ajod 
administramrs stould receive training in ho^ to develop better 
home atKl school ct^labOTation with LEP/NB' i^rerus and how 
to involve tbem in tto eth^atum of tlmr dsiklren. An es^ntial 
com|mient of ite parem invcdvcnent eflbit is the bilingual 
community Uaimi, a highly respected aK»uber of the parmts' 
langtsage coommnity who is knowkdgedde dKHit the American 
school systoiL 

Infnmaxiai on tl» VOBC Tether's GuNie to the VOBC« a 
trainix^ vutoot^ to suj^iemem the VOBC and oiter materials 
<teveJq>ed by tte Trinity-ArlingMi Pnaject may be c^Hained by 
writing tte National Cleanngi»nise for BUinguai Edticadcm, 
11501 Gctaiia Avenue, Wlwalcm, MD 20907; (301)933-9448 or 
(800)647-0123. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



SAMPLE INFORMATIONAL MEETING PLANS 



GOAL 1: fro orient the parents to the American school syste m, j parents will become 



aware of some of the major differences between schools in their native land and the 
U.S. system. Special emphasis will be on the importance of the role of parent 
involvement In American schools. 

OBJECTIVE ACTIVITIES MATE RIALS/RESOURCES 



1. 



Inform parents about 
activities in a regular 
school day 



2. 



3. 



Familiarize parents 
with the simiiarities 
and CMfierences be- 
tween schools in the 
U.S. and their native 
countries. 

Orient parents to the 
idea of close inter- 
action with school staff* 



Show parents a slide 
presentetion of several 
classes participating in 
a variety of school 
activities. Discuss the 
objectives of these 
activities. 

Discuss the differences in 
structure of program, focus 
of activities and increased 
role of parent interacting 
with school staff. 



inform ps^rents of their 
role in eaucation and how 
increased interaction with 
the school hetps to develop 
better programs. 



Slide presentations, samples 
of student worlc 



Comparative chart 



Parent handbooi<, report 
cards* student folders 



GOAL 2: |To encourage parents to reinforce and extend children's native language skills 



Ithrough activities in tiie home, \ Parents will become acquainted with the importance 
of developing strong native language skills and learn how to provide experiences 
which pronwte the development of these skills in the home. 



OBJECTIVE 



ACTIVITIES 



MATERIALS/RESOURCES 



Inform parents of the 
importance of developing 
strong native language 
skills. 



Manipulatives needed for 
language lesson, tape 
recorder, fact sheet 



Identify for parents 
some games, songs, and 
play activities that are 
appropriate for children 
to promote skills develop- 
ment. 



Teach parents how to apply 
basic principles of learning 
discussed for home activities 
such as story-reading/telfing. 



Invite parents to a 
meeting at which dis- 
cussion will focus on 
benefits of strong native 
language skill development, 
both through demonstration 
lessen of skill transfer and 
through discussion. 

Invite parents to an open Song sheets, games, books, 
house. Parents will be able toys, and othe* manipulatives 
to preview books and records that can be used in the home 
and try out equipment which 
can be borrowed and used in 
the home for further native 
language skill development. 

Present a demonstration of 
simple activities and story- 
telling techniques, that em 
ploy basic principles that 
parents can follow in the 
home. 



School library books, piclufes, 
magazines, children'sdrawings, 



From. 



Parent Involvement: 
NABE, Fall, 1988. 



A Resource for the Fducation of limited Emilish Pfo flcimt Students: 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 



HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT ABOUT... 

...what parents and teachers have in common? 

...your degree of involvement In school activities? 

...how you could improve your relationship with the school? 

SOME IDEAS 

1 . Parents today have the potential for becoming more involved in the 
school than ever before. 

2. Both the home and school are responsible for a child's education. 



3. Parent-teacher cooperation incre^ ses a child's chances for success In 
school. 



4. The bond between home and school is strengthened when parents and 
teachers can communicate. 



5. By sharing information, parents and teachers can better meet a child's 
needs. 



6. To work together effectively, parents and teachers need to respect and 
accept each other. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



TRY THESE 

UST 

1. Make your own Home Report Card to send to the teacher. For example- 
you might list your child's work habits, hobbies, problems, duties at 
home, and anything else you feel might be helpful to the teacher. 

2. Have your child keep an attendance record of your participatton at 
school activities. 

3. Prepare a list of questk>ns for the next conference with your chiki's 
teacher. Ask for specifk: ways to help your chiki at home. 

4. Volunteer your servtoes as a translator for other parents, who, because 
of a language barrier, cannot communicate with school staff. 

5. Make arrangements with you child's teacher to share your photo 
albums, family customs, favorite recipes, etc... with your child's 
classroom. 

6. Make a list of activities you might do with your child. Talk to your 
child's teacher about them. 

7. Make your own Parent Involvement Report Card. Give yourself a grade 
for each month. 



LOOKING AHEAD 



PARENTS HAVE MUCH TO OFFER. 

Get to know your child's school. 

Find out what your can do to get involved. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS CAN BE PARTNERS IN 
EDUCATING CHILDREN. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



IDEAS FOR BUILDING POSITIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 

The more interest you express In your child's school and In his learning, the greater 
his chances for success in school. Following are some suggestions on what you can 
do to improve HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS. 

IF YOU WORK OR HAVE LITTLE EXTRA TIME: 

Plan a specific time each evening, even if it is only a few minutes, to discuss 
with your child what he did in school on that day, whether he has homework, 
whether any notes were sent home that day, etc. 

Help your child set up a time and place for doing his homework (perhaps in 
the kitchen as you make supper). 

Display your child's work (tape it on the refrigerator for a few days or find 
another convenient place). Put up a school calendar if there is one. 

Attend evening meetings at school whenever possible {PTA, conferences). 

Send notes to your child's teacher, or use the telephone while you are at 
work, to discuss any problems or questions you have about your child's 
education. 

Donate materials whenever you can for class projects and school activities. 
Send them to school with your child. 

If at all possible, take some time off from work once in a while to attend a 
school function in which your child is involved. 

Parent-teacher conferences In most schoo's can be scheduled at night. Instst 
on your right to a conference if you are assigned an inconvenient time. 

Try to be consistent about your child's bedtime and nutrition habits. 
Emphasize to your child the importance of getting enough sleep in order to do 
well at school. 

IF YOU ARE AT HOME ALL DAY: 

Try any of the suggestions already given, plus the following 

Provide transportation for school field trips if you can or go along to help. 

Visit your child's classroom whenever possit>le. 

Volunteer to help in your child's classroom. Maybe you could assist In making 
instructional materials or share a hobby with the class. 

Be there whP'- yO'j> "i ' * comos home from school and ask your child about 
his/her sf*^ ,> 'i t-'^y, 

Copyrlght !9r/l t: the Middle Cities Association 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Encourage ypur child to bring hon^ friends from school. Ask them ebout 
what is going on at school. 

Keep in touch with other parents, partlculariy parents who might have simitar 
concerns. Talk about any special needs your chikiren have and how you and 
other parents might work with the school In nmting these needs. 

Take advantage of every opportunity to do more and learn more about your 
chikJ's school. Your chikJ needs you to be invoh^ed. 

WHEN THE SCHOOL IS RELUCTANT TO INVOLVE PARENTS: 

Some schools will be more open to Involving perents in school activities than others, 
tf your school seems reluctant to involve parents: 

Don't become discouraged. 

Don't altow one negative experience to dampen your enthusiasm. 
Remember that good relationships are built slowly. 
Continue trying the suggestions above. 
WHAT MORE CAN YOU DO TO IMPROVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS? 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



RELACIONES DE LA ESCUELA 
Y EL HOGAR 



PENSADO ALGUNA VEZ SOBRE... 



...lo que tienen en comOn los padres y los maestros? 
...et grado de su partk;!paci6n en actividades escoiares? 
...cdmo podrfa usted mejorar sus relaciones con la escuela? 



ALGUNAS IDEAS 

Los padres tienen hoy m5s que nunca et potencial de envolverse mis 
con la escuela. 

Ambos, el hogar y la escuela, son responsables por la educaci6n del 
nif^o. 

La cooperaci5n de los padres con los nraestros aumenta las 
posibilidades de 6xito del nif^o en la escuela. 



La uni6n del hogar con la escuela se refuerza cuando los padres y los 
nrtaestros son capaces de comunicarse. 

Los padre? y los maestros pueden satlsfacer mejor las necesldades de 
los mf\os si comparten informacidn. 

Para trabajar juntos nt§s efectivamente, los padres y los maestros 
necesltan respetarse y aceptarse mutuamente. 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



PREUBE ESTO 



LISTA 

1. Haga su propia libreta de califlcaciones para enviar a la maeatra. Por 
ejampto, usted podrte enumarar los hdbitos da trabajo de su hijo. sus 
paaatiempos, probfamas, obligaciones en ta casar y cua'quier otra cosa 
que sea de ayuda para la maestra. 

2. Haga que su ni5o Have cuertta de las veces que usted aslste a 
actlvldades escolares. 

3. Prepare una lista de preguntas para la prdxima conferencia con la 
maestra de su hljo. Pida Informacidn especffica sobre c6mo ayudar a 
su hi|o en la case. 

4. Ofr6zcase conx) Intdrprete voluntarlo para ayudar a otros padres 
quienes, debldo a problemas de idioma, no se pueden comunlcar con el 
personal escolar. 

5. Haga arreglos con ta maestra de su hijo para compartir con la ciase su 
dibum de fotos, sus costumbres famlliares, sus recetas de cocina, etc... 

6. Haga una lista de las actividades que usted puede tener con su hijo. 
Hable con la maestra de su hijo sobre ellas. 

7. Haga su piopia libreta de califlcaciones de partcipaci6n de los padres. 
Ddse una caiificacidn cada mes. 



MIRANDO ADELANTE 

Lee 
pa;nel 



LOS PADRES TIENEN MUCHO QUE OFRECk'R. 

Conozca la escuela de su hijo. 

Averigue lo que puede hacer para participar. 

LOS PADREb Y LOS MAESTROS PUEDEN 
SER SOCiOS EN LA EDUCACION DE LOS 
NINOS. 
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IDEAS PARA EDIRCAR RELAaONES POSITIVAS ENTRE EL H06AR Y LA ESCUELA 



Cuanto mds interns demuestre usted en ia escuela de su hijo y en su aprendizaje, 
m6s grandes serdn las posibilidades de 6xito escolar. A continuacidn se presentan 
atgunas sugerencias sobre lo que puede usted hacer para nriejorar las retaciones entre 
EL HOGAR Y LA ESCUELA. 

SI USTED TRABAJA 0 SI TIENE POCO T1EMP0 LIBRE: 

Pianee una hora especffico a cada nocKe, aunque sea s6lo unos minutos, para 
discutir con su hijo las actlvtdades escolares del dia, si tuvo tarea, si se envi6 
a case alguna conr)unicaci6n ese dfa, etc. 

Ayude a su hijo para que tenga tiempo y tugar para hacer sus tareiis (quizd en 
la cocina mientras usted cocina). 

Ponga a la vista e! trabajo de su hijo (pdgueio a la hieiera por unos dfas o 
encuentre otro sitio convenlente). Cuetgue un calendario escolar si tiene uno. 

Asista a juntas en la noche en la escuela siempre que pueda (PTA. 
ucnferencias). 

Envfe notes a la maestra de su hijo, o lidmela por tel^fono del trabajo, para 
discutir cualquier preocupaci6n que tenga sobre la educacidn de su hijo. 

Haga donaciones siempre que pueda de materlaies para proyectos de clase o 
para actividades escolares. Envfeios a la esctela con su hijo. 

Si es posibie, deje de trabajar de vez en cuando para asistir a actividades 
escolares en las que participe su hijo. 

En la rrtayorfa de las escuelas, las conferencias de las maestras con los padres 
pueden programarse para ia noche. insists en su derecho a una conferencia 
si le diesen una hora -nconveniente para usted. 

Irate de ser consistente en el horario de su hijo para irse a dormir y en sus 
hdbitos alimenticios. Haga ^nfasis a su hijo de la importancla de dormir bien 
para poder estudiar bien en la escuela. 

SI USTED ESTA en EL HOGAR TODO EL DfA: 

Pruebe alguna de las sugerencias ya dadas, m&s las siguientes. 

Provea transporte para paseos escolares si puede, o vaya usted para ayudar. 

Visite Ip ctase de su hijo siempre que pueda. 

Ofr^zcase de voluntario en la ciase de su hijo. Quizd pudiese usted ayudar 
haciendo materiales de instruccidn o compartiendo un pasatiempo con la ciase. 
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Estd en ta oasa cuando su hijo Hague de la escueta a ia casa y pragOnteie 
sobre su dfa en la escueia. 

Invite a su hijo a que traiga amigos de la escueia a la casa. Pregunteles a 
tetos sobre la escueia. 

Mant6ngase en contacto con otros padres, especialmente con padres que 
tienen tas misnias preocupaciones. Habte sobre cualquier necesidad especial 
que sua hijos puedan tener y sobre c6mo usted y esos padres pueden trabajar 
con la escueia para satisfacer esas necesidades. 

Aproveche toda oportunidad de hacer m^s y de aprender nids sobre la escueia 
de su hijo. Su hijo necestta que usted participe. 

CUANDO LA ESCUELA NO TIENE INTERIcS EN LA PARTICIPACION DE LOS PADRES: 

Algunas escuelas estardn mds dispuestas que otras a hacer que los padres participen 
en actlvidades escoiares. Si su escueia no tiene interns en que los padres participen: 

No se desaninne. 

No deje que una experiencia negative apague su entusiasmo. 

Recuerde que buenas relaciones se edifican lentamente. 

Continue probando las sugerencias que se han dado antes. 

iQUt MAS PUEDE USTED HACER PARA MEJORAR LAS RELACIONES DEL HOGAR 
Y DE LA ESCUELA? 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



PARENTS HAVE A VOICE IN THBH CHilOREN'S gPUC ATIQN 

It is important to keep your children at the grade level appropriate for their age. 
Sometimes your local school will decide to retain (not pass to the next grade) 
students because: 

• they look young (or are small for their age} 

• they don't speak English 

• the school staff thinks that the students will learn English more rapidly 
in the lower grades (which Is bqI true). 

• the students have missed many days of school 

We want to inform you that many research studies prove that being held back for 
one year increases by 40% the probability that your child will drop out of school 
before graduating. If s/he is held back for two years, the probability of dropping out 
rises to 2Q2k. 

The practice of retaining a student almost never benefits a child's academic, social 
or emotional growth. It is, rather, a painful experience; and we should speak out 
whenever we questk>n a school's decision. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO TO INFLUENCE THE SCHOOL'S DECISION TO RETAIN ? 

1 . Pay attention to the papers that are sent home from school, especially grades. 
If you want, the school can arrange to have the Information translated into 
Spanish. 

2. Make sure that your children attend school every day. 

3. Arrange special meetings with teachers to discuss the progress of your 
children. 

4. Enroll your children In school when they are 5 years old. Don't wait! 

5. If you don't agree with the school's decision, you have the right and the 
obligation to protest it. The school staff is not always rignt, and they will 
listen to your concerns. 

6. If your ciiild is in danger of being retained, take advantage of the opportunity 
to send him/her to a summer school to make up the work s/he has missed. 

7. If you move to a new location, make sure to bring your child's school records 
in order to avoid grade placement confusion at his/her new school. 



KNOWLEDGE IS POWER! 
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IPS PADRES TI ENEN U NA VQ Z iN 

LA EDUCACIQN DE SUS HiJOS 



Es importante mantener a sus hijos en al nivei de grado apropiado a su edad. A 
vaces, su ascueta local dacidird ratenar (no pasar ai grado siguiente) a estudlantes 
porqua: 

• pareca que fueran n^nores (o son pequeiVos para su edad} 

• no hablan ingles 

• el personal escoiar cree que los estudlantes aprenderdn ingl6s m&s 
rSpido en los primeros grados (lo cual nfi es cierto). 

• los estudlantes han fattado mucho a la escuela. 

Queremos Informarle que muchos tnsbajos de investlgacldn pruet>an que el ser 
retenMo por un afio aumanta en 40% ta probabilidad de que su nirU> abandone la 
escuela antes de graduarse. SI dl o ella es retenldo dos aAos, la probabilidad 
aumanta a SOS^* 

La prdctica de retener a un estudiante casi nunca beneflcia el creclmiento acad^mlco, 
social o ennocional del nir^o. Es m&s bien una experiencia dolorosa; y debemos 
expresarnos libremente cada vez que estemos en desacuerdo con una decisldn 
escoiar. 

j QUg PUEDE USTED HACER PARA INh-LUENCIAR LA DEC IS|6N DE RETENER DE LA 

£S£U£LA7 

1. Ponga at8nci6n a las notas que la escuela envfa a case, especialmente a 
catiflcaciones. Si usted gusta, la escuela puede proveer una traduccidn al 
espanol. 

2. AsegOrese de que sus nifios asistan a ta escuela todos los dfas. 

3. Organlce juntas especiaies con las maestras para discutir el progreso de sus 
nifios. 

4. Inscribe a sus niflos en la escuela cuando cumpian 5 a5os. {No esperel 



5. Si usted no estd de acuerdo con la declsidn de la escuela, usted tienen el 
derecho y la obtigacidn de protester. El personal escoiar no tiene siempre la 
razdn, y escuchardn sus quejas. 

6. Si su nifio estd en peiigro de ser retenido, aproveche ta oportunidad de enviario 
a una escuela de verano para ponerse ai dfa en el trabajo atrasado. 

7. Si used se muda a otro lugar, asegurese de traer el expediente escoiar de su 
nsAo para evitar confusi6n en ta nueva escuela sobre su colocacidn en un 
grado. 

jEL CONOCIMIENTO ES PODER! 
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A GLOSSARY OF SECOND 
LANGUAGE EDUCATION TERMS 




THHu)0(3$TfW^T0FlTl5.W 
OOHl KmJ IF M£'^ BAftaN6 AT A^* 




ANDlTU/A^VOORFAUlTfW 
AND VOUR 5TUPJO0AR<{N6 ' 

"If 




THAT* ^ OWE OF The DI?AUJ6Aa:<? 
OF A LIMITED YOCAMARV! 
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GLOSSARY 



1. LI • a person's first language, also called the native language or home 
language. 

2. L2 - a )>erson's second language, not the language learned from birth. L2 is 
sometimes used to refer to a person's third or fourth language, indicating 
simply that it is not the person's native language. 

3. donrinant language - a person's ''stronger language", which may be influenced 
by the social environment and is relative to the criteria used to compare 
proficiency information. 

4. basic interpersonal communications skills (BICS) • the informal language used 
for conversation, sometimes dubbed "playground language". BICS is heavily 
dependent on context-conversational responses, gestures, physical 
interactions, visual cues. 

5. cognitive academic language proficiency (CALP) - language grasp believed to 
be necessary for students to succeed in context reduced and cognitively 
demanding academic areas such as reading, writing, science, math, social 
studies, etc. 

6. limited English proficient (LEP) - a label applied to persons whose first language 
is not English and whose English language skills are not equal to those of their 
peer group. 

7. affective filter - negative influences-including anxiety, lack of self-confidence, 
inadequate motivation-which can hinder the language acquisition process by 
keeping understandable messages from being understood. 

8. comprehensible input - understandable m^'ssages that are critical for language 
acquisition. 

9. English as a second language (ESL) - the teaching of English to speakers of 
other languages through a wide variety of methods. 

10. grammar-k'^ased ESL - methods which emphasise memorization of vocabulary 
and drills in grammatical structures. 

11. communication based ESL - methods founded on the theory that language 
proficiency is acquired through exposure to comprehensible messages - that 
humans are "wired" for language and naturally internalize language structures 
that make sense; emphasize the negotiation of meaning. 

12. natural approach - a communication based ESL methodology of teaching 
English through extensive use of physical and visual clues, minimal correction 
of grammatical errors, and an emphasis on communicating messages relevant 
to students' needs and interests. 
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13. total physical response - a communication based ESL method that stresses 
simplified speech and visual and physical clues. It is a kinesthetic sensory 
system that uses high student involvement and Interest in a low-anxiety 
environment. 

14. teaching reading as conversation (TRAC) - employs a language 
acquisition/reading acquisition model for presenting and learning reading in a 
communicative context. 

1 5. immersion - programs in which students are taught a second language through 
content area instruction in that language. These programs generally emphasize 
contextual clues and adjust grammar and vocabulary to students' proficiency 
level. 

16. submersion - a "sink or swim" situation in which limited English proficient 
students receive no special language assistance. According to the 1974 
Supreme Court Law V. Nichols case, submersion violates federal civil rights 
law. 

1 7. structured immersion - programs using English only, in a simplified form, as 
the medium of instruction for certain subjects or for certain periods of the day. 

1 8. sheltered English - content area lessons tailored to limited English proficient 
students' level of English proficiency. 

19. concurrent translation - a practice whereby a teacher shifts between two 
languages to communicate ideas. 

20. transitional bilingual education - programs in which students receive ESL 
instruction plus content area instruction in their native language (to help them 
keep up in school subjects while they learn English). The goal is to 
mainstream students into English classrooms as soon as possible. 

2 1 . maintenance Idevelopnoent) bilingual education - programs designed to preserve 
and develop students' first language while they acquire a second language. 

22. additive bilingualism - an enrichment philosophy/program In which students 
acquire the socially and economically valuable skill of proficiency in a second 
language without undermining their first (native) languaqe competence or 
identification with their culture group. 

23. subtractive bilingualism - a philosophy/program which attempts to replace 
students' first (native) language with another language (i.e. English). 

24. enrichment model - a model with the underlv?ng premise that knowing two 
languages is enriching, a bonus, anc' beneficial to the learner. Enrichment 
programs build upon the students' existing language skills. 
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25. compensatory model - a model with the underlying premise that limited English 
proficiency is a deficit that needs to be fixed or compensated for. 
Compensatory programs attempt to replace first language skili$ with the 
second language. 

26. two-way bilingual education - an Integrated model in which speakers of two 
different languages are taught together to learn each other's language and to 
develop academic language proficiency In both languages. 



This glossary was drawn from: 

Baca, L.M. and Cervantes, H.T. The Bilingual Special Education Interface . St. Louis: 
Times Mirror/Mosby College Publishing, 1 984. 

Crawford, J. "A Glossary of Bilingual Education Terms** in Education Week 6, No. 
27 (April 1, 1987): 29. 

Ovando, C.J., and Collier, V.P. Bilin pual and ESL Classrooms: Teaching in 
Multicultural Contexts. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1985. 
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Contact Person 



Address/Tel 



George H. Irby 

Supervisor, Virginia 
IVIigrant Education 



Pamela Wrigley 
VA Migrant Education 
Resource Specialist 



David E. Cox 

Supervisor, Foreign 
Language, ESL, and 
Bilingual Education 

Howard L. Amoss 

Coordinator, 
Southwestern Virginia 
Regional Migrant 
Program 

Levolia S. Fletcher 
Area Migrant 
Coordinator 



VA Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216-2060 
(tel) 804-225-22911 

2800 VVoodley Road, N.W. 
#534 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Ctel) 202-483-3957 

VA Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 6Q 

Richmond, VA 23216-2060 
(tel) 804-225-2055 

Carroll County Schools 
P.O. Box 479 
Hlllsvilie, VA 24343 
(tel) 703-728-9823 



Regional Migrant Center 
P.O. Box 37 
Mappsviile, VA 23407 
(tel) 804-824-5295 




Contact for: 



federal taws, state policy for 
migrant education; information on 
VA migrant programs 



insuuctionai strategies and materials 
for use with LEP students; staff 
development; information on VA 
Migrant Advisory Council 

federal/state taws and policy for 
ESL and bilingual education; 
information on VA programs for LEP 
students 

information on migrant education 
profiles in Carroll, Lee, Patricic, 
Giles, Wythe, Bland, and Smyth 
counties 



information on the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 
and Accomack County's migrant 
education program 

9ti 



Contact Parson 

Daisy D. Affartin 

Coordinator* 
Northampton County 
Schools Migrant 
Education Program 

Katy Pitcock 

Coordinator, 
Winchester Regional 
Migrant Program 

Sharon Root 

Coordinator, 
Albemarle County 
Migrant Education 
Program 



Ted Parker 

Coordinator, 
Accomack County 
Schools Migrant 
Education Program 

Malcolm Drumheller 
Southside Regional Migrant 
Education Program 



John Sessoms 

Coordinator, Colonial 
Beach Migrant 
Education Program 



in 



Address/Ti 



CfttltMtfOf: 



Northampton County Schools 
P.O. Box 37 
Eastvflla, VA 23347 
(ten 804-678-5285 



Information on Northampton 
County's migrant education program 



Winchester City Schools 
P.O. Box 551 
Winchester, VA 22601 
(tel) 703-667-4253 

Albemarle County Schools 
402 Mclntire Road 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
(tel) 800-468-1339 
804-296-5888 



Information on migrant education 
programs in Wlnchestei City and 
Shenandoah, Frederick, Clark, and 
Rockingham counties 

information on migrant education 
programs In Albemarle County 



Accomack County Schools 
P.O. Box 220 
Onancock, VA 23417 
(tel) 804-787-4299 



information on Accomack County's 
migrant education program 



Fleetwood Elementary School 
Roseland, VA 22967 
804-277-5018 



Colonial Beach Schools 
300 Garfield Avenue 
Colonial Beach, VA 22443 
(tel) 804-224-7166 



information on migrant education 
programs in Buckingham, Nelson, 
Halifax, Pittsylvania, and Fluvanna 
counties 

information on Colonial Beach's 
migrant education programs 
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Contactn^atepl 



Artogton County Schools 
ESL Program 

1426 North Quincy Street 
Arlington, VA 22207 

Bureau of Migrant Education 
Louisiana O^partment of 
Education 
P.O. Box 94064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 

ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Languages and Linguistics 
118 22nd Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037 



Emnna Hainer, 
Director 

(703) 358-6095 



Al Wright, Editor 
(504) 342-3517 



(202) 429-9292 



Internationa) Reading Association 
(IRA) 

800 Barksdale Road 

P.O. Box 8137 

Newarl(, DE 19714-8139 

also 

Bilingual Reading Special 
Interest Group 

Center for Teaching/Learning 
University of No'ih Dakota 
Grand Foilcs, ND 58202 



Central Switchboard 
(302) 731-1600 
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Services 



instructional materials and 
strategies 



MEMO (Migrant Education 
Monthly) available free of 
charge; published monthly 



ERIC/CLL Bulletin - included with 
annual membership to TESOL; 
published semi-yearly; single 
copies free of charge 



annual conference 
Reading Research Quarterly 
Joumai of Reading 
Reading Teacher 
publications catalog available 

Bilingual SIG Newsletter - 
included with annual IRA 
membership 
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H9m Jersey Department 
Education 

BBbi^ial Education OfRoa 
225 West State Street 
Trenton«NJ 08625 

Piedmont ESL Roundlable 
Atbermarie County Sdiools 
Migrant Education Office 
402 (Mclntfre Hoad 
Ciiariottesvine. VA 22901 

Red Cross 
In your area 



of Sylvte itobwts, IMrector 
Linda Dotd-Coliins, 
Conmiltant 
(609) 292-8777 



^ron Root Coordinator 
(800) 468-1339 
(804) 296-5888 



See your locai telephone uoolc 



State Legafizatkm Impact 
Assistance Grants (SUAG) 
VA Dept. of Education 
P.O. Box 60 
Riciimond.VA 23216 

TEACHERS OF ENGUSH TO 
SPEAKERS OF OTHER LANGUAGES 
(TESOL) 

1118 22nd Street, NW 
Suite 205 

Georgetown University 
Wasiiington, DC 20037 



Lennox Mciendon, Associate 
Director of Adult Education 
(804) 225-2075 



(202) 625-4569 
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Effecflve Practices of 

BHtnauii^ESU TgttCtltfg : 

Oasaroom Stratatrias lor LEP 

Students publication free of 

bimontliiy meetings; annual 
conference 



translators to accompany 
parents to appointments, to 
attend meetlngsr or translate 
documents 

educational programs In civics 
and Americ«i government for 
immigrants wlio liave appQad for 
amnesty; biformation regarding 
funds for sucli programs 

annual conference 

TESOL Newsletter - included 

with annual membership; 

published bimonthly 

TESOL Quarterly • included with 

membership; published quarterly 

publications list avaHabie 
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Contact/Teteph 



WashingtcHi Area TESOL 
(WATESOL) 
P.O. Box 25502 
Washington, DC 20007 

Southern Virginia Associatkm of 
TESOL 

(SOVATESOL) 
16014 Fraford Court 
Virginia Beach, VA 23455 

National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) 
111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, IL 61801 



Mary Anne Datesman, President 
(202) 885-2156 



IVIargaret Thiele, President 
(804)440-4112 



Central Switchboard 
(217) 328-3870 



Fairfax County Schools 
ESL Program 
3705 Crest Drive 
Annandaie, VA 22003 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd St., NW 
Washington, DC 20037 



Esther Eisenhower, 
Director 

(703) 698-7500 



(800) 321-NCBE 
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Services/Materials 



seminars 

annual conference 



annual conference 



Language Arts Journal - included 
ATlth annual membership 
i^CTE Publications - product and 
price list available 



instructional materials and 
strategies 



newsletter, grant information, 
program designs, NC3E OATA 
Base collection (guidelines for 
instructional programs for LEP 
students) 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 




JCLEARINGHCXJSE 



LANGUAGES AND 
.MMGUISTICS 




Working with Limited-English-Proticient 
Students in the Regular Classroom 



Spared by Nancy RiddUmoser 



SjecM Enf iasti^icNi is m esseadal c<»ip<»au of 
the ttiiiited-^nglisb-pfoficieat (LEP) sntdeni's education. 
However, tbe tiim spott in tte legulsr, mn-EagMi as a 
sea»d toigii^ (ESL) dKnooai is crkiod is cmte to 
reMli the goal of mai2»tieaining or imegiming the LEP 
pc^mlatkm imo the r^ular acacfemic jm^iam. WUh imder- 
staodii^ on etth eckKatof^ part, it is ponftte for the 
dasaoon teacher to productiveJy wnk with LEP studenu 
in bis or her classroora in order to maximize the student' 
exposure \o auth«ilk lax^tta^ during the sclKWl day. 

How Can I Communicate with Students 
Who Do Not Speak English? 

•Speak sini|dy and dearty to the stiMleats. Tiry U) spnk b 
stmt, dim^em s em e nce s in a noxtasi wm (tf voice. Ur- 
tess the studm is bearing impaired, it is not necesary to 

•Use ivcHnpts, cues, &eial expra»k»s, body language, 
visual aids, and nmcrete objects as c^len as possible. 
Pointing and m>dding toward an open <to while saying 
"Ptene. am tt» dow" is much ume ef&ctive than gi^ng 
the conmand ia an isolated coAoxL 
■E^^}lish caai^aoral routines. Greetings each inmiing and 
donae sLthteadt^ class permk tte sia&aai to be^une 
familiar with and antidpais limited language experiences. 
Examples iadude: IteUo, Jam,* "Have a nice weekend.* 
"Bye-bye." "See you tomonow,' "Ltoe 19 fiw lunch.* and 
"How are you?" 

« Commtml ca t ewarmihtoihe«iMtenL Asmile,helk^amla 
pat on the hack give the student the feeling of suppon 
needed in an unfamiliar setting (country, school, etc.). 
Knowing that Uie tractor h appoaei»a!bto and willing to 
work with ll» stuitent tt ate) iaq)«t^ 
•Encourage the st»(fe« to use Engli^ as much as possible 
ffiKftorelyoiihen^velangua^only tot mere technk:al 
and^ entergcncy sittutftois. 

•Find pecq^le in tte sdKxri or comntiunity who speak the 
student's langua^ Anothtf LEP stodm at school or a 
ftxeign bom or a first g^rauaiitm ^udent who q)eaks the 
LEP student's native language at htmie can aid com> 
munteatlon between the LEP student and the teacher. For- 
eign language te^^hm and ESL teacters are often id>Ie K> 
provide ass^taitte in ^ergency sitiotioi^ Parents, church 
members, large businesses, universities, social service 
agnates, ethnic restaurants, and foreign merchants are val> 
uable community resources. It is also helpful 10 know 
wbolwr any cf tte LEP stwtent's family members speak 
English. 
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•k^ talking u> the stiuSenL It is iMrmal fiof him (V herio 
exredence a 'sifem perkxT that can test days, weeks, «- 
even mtmihs. In onto to team tte l»gM^ the tti^nt 
must first (tevek9 wiive Uaei^g skills, f<dk>wed by 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

How Can I Best Meet the LEP Student's 
Social and Academie Needs in the Regular 
Classroom? 

The first and most bflok need is to ensure that the LEP 
gmteat feels comfort^>le and wcure. &}ciala«IpsyctoIog- 
kal factors ne ^ utmost imponance in teaching LEP sm- 
(taits. Iti$ofle&in^teningfi»'astu(temofanyagetobe 
placMl in a WW ctesnxan. This is magnified by the new 
language and cuUtuai diffeiei^s and compounded by the 
possible traumas and hardships that may have occurred pim 
to tlw ffi«taa'!B move or rek»aion. IngeMi^expeamou 
diifalF» 10 relatively <^iMy to tl» i»w pjaramciw. 
Tb^arealHtsIon^, j^aouItsusmOy require the most' 
time. 

A "buddy sj^em" is an excellem way to earare t}» LEP 
fiuttem is cared for. If possible, yon may want nxxe than 
buddy for each student Chocse a native langioge shuu 
^tonics and an "English (mly* (or ttas more xcM, 
active, less ledmicallanguageKmaited activit&s. "Buddy 
duty* should always be pomayed as a qtecial privilege and 
aclK»e.Kavii^friaM]smniiakedieLEPsiKtemfeel 
better and help him m h» team men English at a ias^ 
rate. Itmayalsoii»ea»your(Ato-nudatfs'wcqHaioeof 
dilTemit mtioittliiies. 

Because you wish to enhance your LEP student's self* 
esteem and scfmd caren-, jair him or her with suneone 
wht^ belavko- is (»w you wi^ mocteled. Teaningupa 
LEP sbKlent with a trouble-maker may compound your 
clissro(»n d^iplim pn^»ten». 

Ii»IiHte tl» LEP sUMlent in as rrmy utivittes. les$(ms, 
and a^gnments as pt^ble. even if cmly for the axial- 
izatiott aspect He (»- sl» needs the com^t, language ex- 
posure and "cultural training." This alk>«« tte otho* au- 

(tents to v^w the LEP student » a inte peer, valuabte class- 
mate, and dutiable firioid. 

PreKnt a positive approaUi to your class when dealing 
with the LEP student When you say "Juan doesn't 
understand this, leave him akm^" or "This is too hanS for 
Khve." expect «)me students to avoid him at recess cr 
lunchtime. It would bt better to say. "Please help Juan 
with that page" or "Would you show Khva how we do 
this?" 
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Have ev^ycmo in the buiiUing share in the rcspof^bility 
(tf teaching the LEP studcni about your ^hooi, class, 
s^x^d prowls, and community. This will satisfy the LEP 
^idmt^ sense belonging imd enrich the wrids of ihe 
cntef sttidous and sirCf members. 

If sclw)\ ^«is a prof^ional asscssmcni center, it 
^Kmtd be U) your advantage to have th;; LEP student eval- 
uated for Khievcmcnt levels. If your ^hool has an ESL 
teacl^, leading specialist, visiting teacher, i^ychologist, or 
guidawe onmselor, you may feel more a^fortable having 
tb^ Ksisi the sudeoi using a stamhudized hattoy of tests 
or cwdttciing m infonnal surwy cy invcmoiy> 

(X^MS^ yott will be i^le to as^ss nuuiy aspects of your 
^Kteitt's social ami academic ifevetopmeiu through careful 
ohservttkm. Does the suutent con» to class pre{»r^ (with 

po^tls, i^per, etc.)? Is tte stiutent attentive aiul eager to 
jartieipM? Can Uie studmt answer qt^tions abcHit bis or 
her n^ne, age, and whcse he or ^ is from? To ttetermii^ 
iq)ecifte Kdctemic achievenmtt Icwis^ try snne <tf tte fol* 
lowfaig activities: 

•Ask die stiulent to copy the ali^iabet imi numb^ 

•Ask him <^ ter to recite (or write) tte alphabet and num* 

bers fiom iMmo^« 

•Ask the student to repeat nam^ of ob^ts after you. 
(Stew picttues of foodSt veh^les, pec^Jle, ett.)* 
•Adt the attdem to read a sampte (irom tt^ i^eviotis gratte 
level. If she cannot, try a sampte from a lower gr^ 
level (beginning with first grade, if appropriate), and 
<teamim up K> which gr»ie tevel tte sti^fem can read 
•A^ tt^ student to answer math c<Hnpuuttim prc^ems 
&ma the previcnis grsKle level If he she canrK>t, try 
|m>l^ems from a lower leveL Math can be an imponant 
taai in ctetermining apprc^riate gn^ le^^ placemmt or 
grouping. 

sign, and keep a rec(^ of yotff fuuiings* Wtether a 
sopbi^icated tool ^ a very inftmnal tool is used, tte stu* 
^cxiii school care» and sid)^uent progress may be mea- 
aoed ag^nst this. Compare what you have found with 
avail^le grades, reports, or tests in the ^dent's records. 
>fote my chi^ges or discrepances beti^^en tl^se ro^mj^ an^ 
your own fuKiings. 

An itubility to leprodi^ sounds and difTiculty in o^y ing 
<x writing may be nornnal phases in a LEP student's 
^uisilion of English. However, they may also point to a 
learning disability. It is possible th^ a LEP student may 
need special educaik)n services. 

Furthermore, numy fis^tors m&y drafiically affect the LEP 
$tudMt*s menml health, including traumas, experiences 
over^as, problems adapting to a new environment, and 
poor living conditions in the present environmenL Some 
students may never have been lo school before. SIowikss in 
catching on to **simple'' concepts could be lack of educa* 
tional exposure, newness of material, or a learning dis* 
ability. 

In addressing the student's academic m^ds^ remember to 
provide learning experioices and assignments that will en« 
able him or her to feci productive, challenge, and sue- 
cessful. The LEP student needs a variety of tasks and 
assignments ctoseiy related to what the students in the reg- 
ular classroom are doing. For example, while your class is 
woricing on math, the LEP student may work on a maih 
assignment as well, perhaps of lesser difhcuhy. The imp<H'* 
thing is that iK( or she is becoming more organized and 
E R^C^^ ^ routine. 



Keep comn^unkrmiwi lines open. Try to coordinate what- 
ever the ESL f 'wr is ttoing with what goes on in yotir 
class. Tlw c<m«istency and rcpctitioo of cMCcpis andAsr 
lessons ^ cmly l^p the LEP studem. 

In class disct«»ion, aUl on the student as soon as pos* 
sible. Even if the LEP sUtflcnt cannot speak mi^h En^i^, 
have him or her come to the board to point to the map, 
complete the number line, circle the conea answer -nc. 
A^ign responsibilities su/ii as washing the board, pacing 
out papers, collecting homework, sharpening pencils, 
serving as line leader, etc These Kiivities will telp the 
LEP stutfent f^ special am; useful ai^ telp lo develop 
dti^dship skills. 

What Techniques fln^ructiomU Mate- 
rials and Resources Are Recommended 
for Use with LEP SUtdeats? 

li is inqx^taai B) fl^to^ expeciattos of LEP mi- 
(knis, be pepml for tt^ snccess sid pr^iess, and keep in 
mind th^ LEP students are gewrally not a remedial 
population. Usually ite ymmger the student, the sooner lie 
or she will "catch op** and "caichon.' 

If the stident » receivb^ ESL instnicaoa, your job may 
be easfer if you esiaMi^ a ctose r elation s hip with the ESL 
^Im. Toj^ter yott can ptan the st^loit's edt^mioad 
program. If there is no ESL teacher, yoo may work directly 
with ihe fom$n languid ttacbei<s). reeling specialist 
special eAm:a&m tester, parent volunteers, (^anyone else 
wtK> may have lesmsces, kteas, ami tinw to {^»e. 

At the elementaiy level yoo cm borrow workbooks, 
leaching aids, audio visual equipment, wd assignmem 
sheets bmn the lower gr»ks. Cunwuhim gukto and the 
entry/exit minimum skill lequiren^nts for each grade level 
ajecxceltentrescnffcegut<Mine& 

Native langtm^ dictiimaries, bilingual dtetionaries, ami 
picniro dktioiwi» (of vsffying degrees (rf^ dillkns^ 
sentmis for ytm and tte LEP sttfttenL Encourage and 
pect tte AiKlem to make use of tlnsse ds^ my otlw suitabte 
refg«K:e materials » soot as pebble. 

Yotff ^imary techniques v;ill invcdve 1) hKUvtdtialtung: 
2) adapting; and 3) nnxiifying classwi^ for the LEP 
iHuttem. Always consida* his t»rteriangtAS^devd<^m)em, 
study skills and tl« ^b^ content white doing so. £s- 
am|^ of the» technkjoK are described betow. 
•Individmlizing: IftheLEPstuctent in an etonentary class- 
room clearly amt]mtei^ ite iiK^f^ of wctfiis ftx* a 
mg lesnn yet caimot exi^ess the naming of the words 
(Hally, you may wish u> individualize the quelling assign- 
ment by allowing him <»* ter to ''draw tl» definitkm"* (tf 
e^ wofd. Hie LEP stuctent wto is tmable to (^tne the 
word car. for example, as ''a sKiving vehicle with foiff 
wheels* couki convey his or her understanding of tte 
conttpt by drawing a simple diagram or illustration. Indi- 
vidualizing a science ^jea at the Kctaidaiy level nuqr 
quiro a (fetaikd picUTO nH)dd of the stibject bdng sttKlted « 
(i.e., the heait, ^ants, the weather) with labds bdng wpkd 
]n English and possibly in the stiufent's natii^ Imgu^ 
•Adapting: AdaiHing a inimary or secondary level nuttte- 
maUcs test or tcxttook for the LEP stuttent whose com- 
putational skills are well-developed but whose reading 
skills are less so may involve deleting word i^obicms in 
math altogether. To compensate for this deletion, ymi may 
|W| wish u> add more computational probletifS to gra{te only 
the computation pan of a test Social studies assignments* 
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m tl» other hand, may require inwtt language than the 
audem poggesses. Tli^rim. you may find simple 
nenwizattoii ecUviito helpftti for Uie l£P ss(tea^ 
acUvUics may include memorizing ihe stales of Uie United 
&aies aid thor reqwcUve capitals, d» iwnes of the sevra 
GOMmts (tf tte world, five expkKos <tf ti» New Wfvkl. or 
&pee fte^ii^ts of ite Uniicd Sl^es. Activiiies si»h as 
uDScmmbling key vocabulary terms or matching vxabulary 
wonb wkh tfwff definitm ait alfio t^ul 
Modif;^: In an elcnwuaiy railing class, it would be 
ipibe feuiUe 10 use a tower tevel basal $ssm for 're^g 
date." Ite LEP stsdem would stai be lespofisibie for md- 
ii^ 1^ at a i»^id>to jace uul ^l^nopriatB levd. At bcHfa the 
clciwatay and secoodazy tevds, speliiag. grammar, and 
punoffifam eieidses may be as^l^^ed &(»n a lower le^ 
textbook or wodcbook ifatt contspoads to whatever the 
^is& b 1^1^^ at die libBe. 

Remember to frec^iemly iocliKle concrete objects and 
everydqfoqieriaicKMvoKdieeuinci^m. ThiswiUgiye 
the sUKlem a solid base in dealing with bis or ter new 
esvironmem. Exam{^ ii^ude: 
Mtttf^uuks: using die (»leiHlan handlmg aK»»y in die 
catoiaor^tse. 

Telling Time: changing da^cs; using daily movie, TV, 
9od tas sclwdiiNiSi 

VUal Statistics: height, weight, and age. 
Stmdwi Stills: atbir^ ^ telephone mimber. measimng 
(K^UKe; readily cotAing measurements; making slK^ng 
lists, etc 

Science: bandsKm experimoits, plant ami animal care, 
diaits, graphs, iHustcaiians, specimens. 
Socio/ Sttidies: harabsn experi^^ st^ as fteki trips, 
mov^ magazine and new^>aper cUppuigs, collages, maps, 
flags, customs, and 'show and tell," using mat^ials fitom 
hontt or travels. 

Art. Music and Physicai Educaiicn: participating in all 
instiiMkKttdanijecieatitmaliKtivities; mviting U» soittent 
10 activities of diis naswt Crtan his btxndaiui. Tte» 
courses may ]mm(te the only outlets for the LEP L^jdcni to 
expre^ him- or herself. 

Design a setting arrangem«u where the LEP student can 
be ini^>lved with wbcHe grmip, indivklual. mi peer group 
aciivii^ Tb6l£Psti^tiieedS8(te:ubte jnangen^ 
fit his w ter spnsal needs* Scmetimes ji^ a small sps^e 
whm it is p^ble u> concentiBie is sufflcsait You may 
Ond h belpTiil to seat the stiuten ncsr you bis her 
teifdy. 

Will the LEP Studeni Understand My 
Classroom R^les and Follow Directions? 

LEP sti»toits win follow yourdassnxHn rules my much 
the same way oUu^'stuctoits ito. Intteed^ it is imponant that 
the LEP sUKlem leara ycHff classnxm managraient system 
as soon as jKmihle; otherwise, potential di^ipUne 
ptoblems may arise si^ as unnily behavk>r» classmate 
fidkule^ and feelinp of resentment* Although the first 
ii^dcs may be a omfu^ time fcff LEP stuctent, it is 
unpoitant tha^ i» or she understand your expoctaiicms from 
tte very beginning. 

*Tte use of visibly displayoi charts, graphs, and reward 
systons will assist you in communteating yotu* expecta- 
ttons. riussrate wiUi symbols or picture if there is any 
o' ubt^XHit the difficulty of tte language level. 
ERJ C cmimfas of ruin and their conseqiwi^^ (both positive 



and tt^ative) need U) be m {dan sigb^ iff easily c^ccssU>te. . 
Smiley £^s, sad faces, diecks, ittars, IQ0% ami fm ytm 
younger students, stictos, are all easily recogniable 
symbols a«t QukUy k»T»d. 

•DemooAr^omsi^mcye concern ^ccMroi Tb^^m^ 
be ocmvejwd mmvotally, md m alot mdmi wiU recog- 
niu dawomn roittines md expe^ttkms, lite diecki^ ^ 
temewcrk or gd^ » tte ctfli» fw a tmfy slip, voy early 
in the %hool yioe. The LEP fiwlmtt^ understanding of ; 
cmnimm classroom rewmtte st^h as "^stldters," *outsiite»'' 
'Irett," ami ^'gi^te'* m iractf thm the LEP sti8^ k ows 
whatish^^p^t^ initedassnoom. lb « ^ BKtit li^e* ' 
be hekl to the saiM ^dMs of i^propri^ behavkir as 
ite oito s&KteoSt ami be lew^Kcted or punbh^ 
Atoeover, dm c«ter sttKlotts need tt> m that the LEP stsh 
itefii is tresed ffi an tt{uaL 

'At the begimdng, LEP suulMts wiU attempt to li;dlow 
• verbal diiectto while a^oaHy d»«viiig modeled be* 
tevk^. So, wldto qmid^ ^tmA a maifa probton hi 
teat, fc^ example, pcbA to sonmme who has his to 
maih bocdc opa; bob! up a rater whos tellii^ il^ sutttems 
to u» a for their work; when sutdems am cc^^b^ 
maps fw social bodies, have a ttiatem show tte LfiP 
At^m h» box of craywtt, pwm to dtt a»q> and nod 'yes.' 
•White <»1m» are iomg seatwwk, the LEP sMtatt nmf 
copy fhnn the board Of a boc4t« piactice using iQ^M^nitte 
wcKricstoets, w»k Qu^y wiUi a peer, listen to t^^ i»e a 
language n»ster, «* iUu^rate a u^. 
•Desi^ a Itet of ctnmmmly iMd 'directional'* words sudi 
as wvte, wrUe, <taw, cuf , rmdt/U, 00^, md^Une, mottA, 
add, subOTML Have tte LEP sUKtem fiittl ttoe 'vtkm' 
^rordsinai^mdioksuffy withalH^Myoratoie. Tten 
have the stiHtent itht«mte ttese words with symbols or 
translate ttem into the native language* The stiutent may 
keep these wtmls in the twit <^ a tKHcbo^ on the d^, 
in a padl case. Ttey will telp die LEP sudent bectnne 
an indepmdent tearmr* cap^le of being restmrcefal md 
occupied wten yon are rm availdde to he^* Umtefiine or 
circte tl^ terms m the bo^ <m wt^c^ieets, or in cm* 
sumd)te texts. When Ui^e words reo^gns^ by tte 
studem, you can expect him or her 10 cai>i^ie the assigt^ 
tasks tiKiq)&KJendy. 

What Can I Do to Learn Alfout the LEP 
Student's Culture? 

♦Ask the stuctem about his rauntiy and enthusiastically 
assign tl^ ontntiy 10 ytm class as a H)cial stmlies project. 
Engage tte ouire sdiool in iru^imtteiuU ^h^uion. Tte 
more you and ymtr class ask amS team from tte L£P 
stodent, tte soomt te or she will feel confKtou and 
tomtonaiAt, 

•Go 10 tte liteary; re^ Notiofud Ceogrc^hic; invite ((^eip 
speakm to ^Hff schocM »icb as funilkk, feligi<»ut teutos, 
merchants, visiting prc^e^kmals. Keqp cturent cmi nK^vtes, 
ixaveling exhU»ts, teral fcnivals. listen to the news and 
discuss pertinem issues with tte class. 
•Find out which holidays tte LEP suident ^lehrates ai»S 
how they are celd^rttedFimlcmtwh^her tte LEP student^ 
customs are similar to ^erican customs. On United 
Nations Day m during Bio^rhood Week, teve tte siuctenis 
make flags and foods from diff^nt counuics. Perhaps tte 
LEP student has clothes money, photos, artwcH-k, sonp» 
gan^s, mq», an aiphatet or numter charts to shastt with 
other sttKtents. All are ^lid edt»:atk>od m^ia. Invite 



fbretgo parents to ic^ tteir native language in ywt ''^iss 
fN an occiting iroj^ C^teate "Quistmas Around the 
Worfd." 

What Specific Activities Can I Do to 
Prepare the LEP Student for Life in the 
Untied States? 

^xplsni, itononstraie, anl antid{^ pog^bte difllcuUies 
with «Wfyday routims and regulattntt whenever time 
peim^ If Iters is a kvge populaskm ia ywr sctool 
ar disttict. periu^ vtdunttcxs cou'd ccmtpile picttrial or 
i^k^nd ^ktelines « ham&oda 9 ift details of policy ami 
pracedtBCS. Depending upon the fiat tot's expoiOK^s) with 
fpfraal edtttttMMi. the ne^ (ta eAplamuitos may vary 
gR»^. D»»ida the foltowiftg itHttines as "teaching cqqjOT- 
to pie{»e tl» stiHtoits for Amoican cuUure: 
IN CLASS 
•Qftts niles (rewfirds, oifcscematt, a»sequcnces). 
*Schopi cotnlifCti 

•MornsQg rituals (greetings* catesdar work, asssgnmenLs« 

•Lflimiy coadist (chedQcmt« book 
•Fieid tri|»/penni»km slips. 
<}ym (pvtfeipatiosi, sto«^^ 
"Sdiool phmc^rai^ (dress* payn^^ 
•Si^^^kutes. 

•Tk^ qiazseSt reports. 
•Gi^tes, TGpon ^ds, m^^pk^tes. 
•TVoas." 
•Bee time. 

«Teams (ctoosing* a^ignins). 
«StsfKtaidizod vss^g (exemptkms). 

•Special jsi^jecr (extra cnniit, (b»ibte grates). 

IN SCHOOL 
•Biraks: b^hrora)* waier, re^ss. 
<!!afeteria routii^ line formatkm, luiKh passes. 
•Firedrilh. 

•Aswnblte^pqp rallbs^wanW awards cermcHues. 

•Omt^ts/Nmipetitions . 

•Holidays^^stivities^nHliticms. 

•Fund laisenTdrives.'' 

•Routine tealib exams, screening* 

•Si^penskm. 

•GukiaiKe coiaseli]^ 

•Disciplinary methods (in-^ool .ti^pension). 
•Free lunch (iiKome veriT^ation). 
•Tamily Ufe"* education (sex educaiCHi). 

AFTER SCHOOL 
•Paiemcmferences and anendance, 
•PTA m^tingi^ 
•Proms, dances* q)ecial events. 
•Field dbys* 

•Clubs* honcH* societi^ qx>rt 2K:tivities. 

•Detention. 

•Summor school. 



Resources 

The Nati<»ml Qearin^Hmse on Btlmgual Educaticm is a 
fecterally fumM center whi^ jrovktes isfwimiion <m ^o- 
grams, instrwtiimal materkils. r^earch, m^ otter rtscntrces 
related to the education of LEP students. The Clear- 
inghouse can also irovide informatimi on ffifatitkmai 
nttworksolfedeally UaM centers tiw serve %tocd 
tricts with LEP studenis. Eligibility for free technical 
asstsuu^ frcm tteso ramers vari« Krarding to funding 
p-kviii^ Fcv infonmiion* write or aUk Natkmal Clev- 
tnghottse for BUingutf Edacstkm* S737 Cdesville Road, 
Suite Silver Spring* MD 20910. Tetephone: (301) 
588*6898 or 1-«)0^7-0123. 

For Further Reading 

Cummms, J., & Swain* M. (1986). BiUngm^sm in 
cation: A^x^ ^ tim^, mwch and pmctke^ New 
Yak« NY : LcM^msi. 

Dodge, DJL* GuiUea* U* PteifiL IL* Bryant, B.« Plitt. W.* 
Kobn* E. (1985)* A das^oam uaeh^'s kuu&oakfi^ 
bmkdng EngUsk ^r^ciexy. Wi^i^ttm* DC: Crea- 
tive Assodtfes. (BUC Docun^ Rqvoduaka Service 
NaED275 135) 

Guill^* L. (1985). A resamrt book far building English 
proficiency. Washington* DC: (l^reative Associmes. 
OERIC Dooimem Repmhsokm No. ED 2^ 135) 

Hittteman* DJfL (1983). DeYilcpmmal reading, K-S: 
Tm^fdngfima^ycimiinguistk^^am (Zmled.)* 
Ot^frter 12. Bcsttm: Hmigl^ Mifflin. 

Lar^n-^^reeman, D. (1986). Tafmiques and pri^ipks in 
langmgc tcMhing. ^km NY: Oxf(ml Untversi^ 
Pr»s. 

Ovando* CKSl CdUier* V J". (1985). BUingaai and ESL 
classrooms: Taxhing in multicidiural contexts. New 
York*NY:NfeGraw-HUL 

Paul^m* C*B.* & BnKto'* (1976). TeacMng English 
as a sea>iul langmge: Techniques md procedures. B(»- 
tcm: Litite* Brown. 

Riclmrds* J.* Sl Rogers* T. (1986). Apf^roacl^s and m^h>ds 
in langmge teachmg. CamMdge, England: Camtmdge 
Unive^y Pre^ 

Savigmm* S. (1983). ComnmnUati^ competence: Theory 
ar^dassrwmprmdcj. & jocm: AcUibon-Westey. 

Seelye* H. N. (1984). Teaching culture: Straiegiesfor inter- 
cultural communication. Ui^ctowood* IL: Natk>nal 
Textbook Ccmp^y. 
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Limited-English-Proficient Students 
in The Schools: Helping the Newcomer 
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At The Beginning: Helping The 
Newcomer 

In tte then Is hardly a school in the Unit^ 
States which has not enrolted some nomter of 
Iimtod*E^li^IHolidm (LEP) ftiMteMS. Aitoistoums 
ami iBKtos thiOQghoitt the country are ^ving to meet the 
challenge im^iattog tl»e stodems fnm tiw beginning 
into d« social md Ksdeimc life (tf dmr schools. 

8ii8lrats ami ttek laieim ne^ a n^work of ^tppcm 
to familkrize them with ^booi routines, to help ttem 
umkrsiffiul and comply with sctexd nites and r^olatacms* to 
help then tate ^vant£^ of many scbool-relaied services 
and, uliim^y, to snreessfuUy foltow their designated 
onim of mdy. There are a number of ways in whkh 
scho(As can provide midi a netw^ to make ttm transitkm 
10 Ktooiing in tte United States «ater. 

What Administrators Can Do 

One of the most imports thmgs adminb»rat»s can do 
is to enme that infcmnation ab(Ha t^w LEP studeius is 
avail^te to all sctool pns(mnelt i^raus ami stadems. As 
the ^'hob'' of the infmnatitHi netwoHc, pnncipals« 
cminsetos ffiid ofibe perscmnel stoufab 

L Have avail^Ie nan^ of int^imters who can be 
calted cm to roister sttKtefits; to wc^ with counsekm 
and testers in explaining sctod rules, grading systems s)d 
report caids; and to help when stiaients are called in fw any 
kind(tf prt^ton c^hicaseof aneirorgency. Manysct^ 
sy^^ems have a lift of such interimfeis whkh is in the 
cratiBl oflice. A school cm augment this Ust or start its 
own with local business people, smor cltiz^s, college 
imfes^ns, sUKtents, and i^ms who are bilingiml and who 
are available before, during or after school hours* 
R^IMMisibie studoits who are bilingual can also serve as 
interpreters wten ^pn^>riaie* 

Z Have availal^f(»' all tcad^^ list of LEP students 
that inchides infcmn^km on ccMmtry of origin and native 
language, age, tte laft gra& attended in the home country, 
cuTTCTt class assignments and any and all information 
available ^x^t the sniitents* ^ademte background* Since 



new LEP ^sKtaits are emoUed in scbo(d througlKHtt t>^ 
year, updated 11^ shoidd be dissanii^Md peitodiaUy. 
School staff who arc kqK aware of the arrival (tf new LEP 
students can j^qsiffe themselves and their ftmtents to 
wetomie diildren fnmi diCTemt language and cultural 
backgrttmd& 

How The School Stt^ Can Help 

The most important ami dmltoiging task being schools 
with LEP stuctaits is finding expediem ways to in^pate 
TOW LEP stttitents i^tto tte s^mtemic KiivitiM of the 
schooL In most cases, it s nearly impos^)le £nr kIk)o1s 
to know in ^tvance bow numy LEP stutteits win enroll 
£rom year 10 year or to fwesee wl^ tevd <^ aca(tona^ 
ftiMtents wkU bring widi timn. Nev^tteless, setoff staff 
need to have a ^ (rf weQ-planrod procedures (ot pU^g 
stiidents in the 8pim)pri8tc d^sroom, as well as procechir^ 
for (tevek^)ing inaructkml plans, mwy of wh^ must be 
deveIopi»i on an individual student tests* School 
admiiu^ttHS stould j^vkle staff with the time arul 
resomces to accomplish this. The foUowing activities are 
suggesuKl: 

L As^ssstudents'levdofskUls (including leading and 
mathematics} in tl^ir native lai^uage* 

2. Assess students' English language pioflciency, 
including list^g, speaking, reeling and wridng skills. 
[It should be noted here that many school systems with 
large numbos of LEP nudmtsirficnteve a center where all 
initial asses^nent is done and £rom wlmre the information 
may be sent on to the reaving school* Schools in 
systems which (to not have st^ 'in-take'' centers must 
complete ^udcnt evaluation themselve&l 

3. When class schedules are devis^ (particularly in 
intermediate and secimdary »hool), schedule stots for 
classes where LEP imsients cm be grouped fc^* intensive, 
special classes in English as a second language and 
mathem^ic^ LEP indents should not be i»)lated the 
entire school day; towever, at lea^ in the v^ beginning, 
the g^uping of students according to English language 
proficiency K^mic skills levels is essentiaL This is 
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|iait^ttl8fiy true for scbods with small numbers of LEP 
soictems scauotd thnmgNmt graite tevels. Flaming ahead 
tw such si^ial groupings avoids disrupting sctedulcs 
duraig the school year, T)^ panicipaiion of school 
pri^I^ and OHinsek^ in this {process is essential. 

4. Condi^i reguter informmion discusi^on sessions wit^ 
the staff ami resource people wto know something 
ab^ tte susients' languages, cul&ire$« and school sy^ms 
in tte varkn» countries <^ cMigin. Many schools schedule 
rsmthly luncheon sessions whtst staff who are wt^king in 
the dtet^room with the ^me LEP stuttoits may meet and 
romi»ue iwies. Such discussicm usually focus on 
qqac^^mie instrwtional ^^im»^h» lo be us^ with LEP 
."^ttttents^ or how to interj^ i^i^tent bchavk^ m customs 
that are luifamiUar to tt^ tem^, Th^ sessions ^ be 
tAvaluable since ttey may constitute the only time that 
staff have the oppormnity to consult one another, in 
{Edition to outside sources, on issi^s Uiai are vitally 
important to classroom siccess. 

What Students Can Do 

A suppon network for LEP students is complete only 
whra aU Auttents are included and alk>w^ to telp in 
way. One way to involve ite stiKtent body is U) set up a 
l^dy syst^" which i^irs new students with students 
iKX mw to tl^ system. Wtere po^ibte, LEP students may 
be {^ired with respcmsible stt^tenu who sf^ their mive 
lai^u^. These stu<tent teams go through ite school day 
togetl^ so thai tte newcomers may learn school routines 
from experienced i^ers who have gone through the 
adjustment period ttemsel^^ 

New stu(tents may also be paired with native 
Engii^-^^^ing peers* In this way, LEP students begin 
to learn survival English at the same time that they are 
gating to know other suidenis in the school. As tutors, 
sut^ IhKkiies'* may help newa)a^ with ^adem^ work, 
especially in classes where extra teacher help is noi 
o^tsist^tly available. 

Tethers should initially est^lish buddy systems in 
tteir own classrooms, but student organixaiions, such as 
the student council, foreign language clubs, or inicmauonal 
student groups can help mainiain the systems. 

A Final Note: Working Together 

Administrators and teachers should encourage LEP 
students and their parents to participate in social and 
academic activities. A go<xi way to get them starts is to 
invite them to talk about the history, geography, literature 
and customs of their home countries in class. Such 
presentations should be a planned part of the curriculum 
throughout the year. 



Many ^hools aim ^Am special school assemblies ((^ 
even an mire day) u cekl^Wi the cuUural diveisity oi the 
sti^t body w to sixnlight outstandmg \i^itofm by LEP 
stidenis. Many mto aaivit«» may be iniiimed which give 
LEP students and their English-speaking peers 
of^pcmunititt U) isuerKt^ vmk Bettor. 

Sctools wh^ stt LEP siKlcttts and th^ families as 
rich SMTces of Hrst-hand information ateut life in other 
counu^ ai»l cultures ^e very ofii» the most stressful in 
helping LEP studoits to become i»t>ductsve, contrilmiing 
members of tte school community. 



Resources 

Tte National Q^ringhouse for Bilingual EducaUon is a 
federaIiy*fuiHled center whkb provides information on 
programs, instructional materials, research and oih^ 
resources related to tte eduraiion of L^ sttttlents. The 
Ctearmglmise can also pn^rkle informaiioii m additional 
netwc^ks of fetterally-funded centars that serve ^hool 
districts with LEP im»ients. EltgUulity f<v free technical 
assistance from these cemers varbs ^cording to ftmc&ng 
jmcmties. informatitm, write or call: 

National Clearinghouse on Bilingual EducaUon 

8737 Colesville Rd., Suite 900 

Silver Spring, MD 20910. 

(301) 588*6898 or 1*800*647-0123 

For Further Reading 

Educating the minority student: classroom and 
administrative issues. (1984)« Rosslyn, VA: 
Imeramerica R^earch Associates. (ERIC Document 
Rej^uciion Service No. ED 260 600) 

Golub, L.S. (1984). 7^ design, implemeniadon and 
evaluation cf a bilingual placemera and monitoring 
center LaiKast^^ PA: Lancaster School District. 
(EDRS Documrat Rqi^oduction Service No. ED 262 
055) 

Gradisnik, A. and 0. E^erd (ccmps.). (1984). Helping 
schwb design and develop bilingual education fmgrmns. 
Milwaukee. WL Midw^ National Origin Desegregation 
Center, Univmity of Wisom^n, Milwaukee. 

Undfcm.J.W. (1980). Children's languor and learning, 
Engiewood aiffs, NJ: Pttntice-HaU, Inc. 

Ollila. L.O. (ed.). (1981). Beginning reading instruction in 
differem countries. Newark, DE: International Reading 
As^i^n. 

Ovando, DJ. (1985). Bilingual and ESL classrooms: 
teaching in multicultural contexts. New York, NY: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
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UST OF fcNGUS H AS A SECOND LANGUAGE RESOURCE MATEWAIS 



WhQ Will Sfl My Mother? _ 

DBB121 Big Book $21.00 

D121RT 6 Pack $19.80 (Age Range: 5-6) 

In a Dark. Dark Wood 

DBB112 Big Book $21.00 

D112RT 6 Pack $17.50 (Age Range: 5-6) 

Mrs. WIshY-WMhY _ 

DB8105 B}g^k $21.00 

D105RT 6 Pack $19.80 (Age Range: 5-6) 

Qna Cold. Wat Nfoht 

0BB113 Big Book $21.00 

D113RT 6 Pack $17.50 (Age Range: 5-6) 

The Rgti RQSg 

DBB117 Big Book $21.00 

D117RT 6 Pack $19.80 (Age Range: 5-6) 

DWP1593 Big Book $21.00 

DWP7362 6 pack $18.00 (Age Range: 5-7) 

Understanding Mathematics Series: 

How Many? ^ ^ 

DBB2335 Big Book $26.00 

D2335 Small Text $4.00 (Age Range: 5-7) 

What's the Time. Mr. Wolf ? 
DB62343 Big Book $26.00 

D2343 Small Text $4.00 (Age Range: 5-7) 

Hqvy gig is Bifl? ^ 

DBB2351 Big Book $26.00 

0235 1 Small Text $4.00 (Age Range: 5-7) 

My Wonderful Aunt Series: 
Story One: 

DWP1056 Big Book $26.00 

DWP0813 Small Text $4.40 (Age Range: 8-11) 

Story Two: 

DWP1064 Big Book $26.00 

DWP0821 Small Text $4.40 

Story Three: 

DWP1542 Big Book $26.00 
DWP083X Small Text $4.40 

Order from: The Wright Group 

10949 Technology Place 
San Diego, OA 92127 
Telephone: 1-800-523-2371 
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E.S.L, RESOURCE MATERIALS 

Practtcai Enqiftsh i-earnino Cards 
0-8325-0324-X $49.95 

BHinoual Fab tes/Tina the Turtle and Carlos the Habbit 
0-8442-7446-1 $4.95 

Bilingual Fabl e s /Chiouita and Peoita-The Citv Mouse 9nd thg Cpuntry MqmS9 
0-8442-7446-1 $4.95 

Habia Una Vez (includes Goldilocks and Little Red Hgh) 
0-8442-7333-3 $6.50 {In Spanish only) 

• Cassette tapes of the above readers have been developed for the 
Virginia Migrant Education program. The English and Spanish versions 
are included on each cassette. To obtain cassettes contact Mr. George 
frby at (804) 225-2911. 

University of Chicago Spanish Dictionary 
0-8442-7852-1 $6195 

Order from: National Textbook Company 

4255 West Touhy Ave. 
Uncolnwood, Illinois 60646-1 S75 
Telephone: 1-800-323-4900 

Ja2z Chants - Carolyn Graham (Young Adult/Adult) 
502-429X Student Book and Cassette $18.50 

Jazz Chants for Children - Carolyn Graham (Elementary) 
502496-6 Student Book $8.95 

Chgms for Children ^^^^ 

502576-8 Teacher's Edition and Cassette $22.00 

Order from: Oxford University Press 

16-00 PoHitt Drive 
Fairlawn, NJ 07410 
Telephone: (212) 679-7300 

U.S. Express (Student magazine; Grades 6-12) 

14 Biweekly Issues (Teacher's Guide free with 10 or more student 
subscriptions) 

Boss for a Week 

9J64641 Big Book $16.50 
9J00351 Student Book $2.21 

Caps for Sate 

9J64643 Big Book $16.50 
9J65000 6 Pack $11.25 
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E.S.L. RESOURCE MATERIALS 

Continued 

Chtckan Souo with Rice 

9J64645 Big Boole $ 1 6. 50 

9J41033 Student Boole $2.21 

La GatHnita Roia (Little Red Hen) 
9J64785 Big Book $16.50 
9J71880 Student Book $2.21 

Thg Uttte Rfld Hfln BooK 

9J64654 Big Book $16.50 
9J71726 Student Book $1.88 

More Soaphfltti. I Sav! 

9J64656 Big Book $16.50 

9 J41 1 99 Student Book $ 1 .88 

Noisy Nora 

9J64658 Big Book $16.50 
9J71437 Student Book $2.21 

The Three Bliiy Goats Gruff 

9J64662 Big Book $16.50 

9J71768 Student &>ok $1.88 

* Cassettes of most of these books are available through Scholastic, Inc. 

Order from: Scholastic, Inc. 

P.O. Box 7502 
2931 East McCarty Street 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
Telephone: 1-800-325-6149 

Teddy gear Search (Pre-K - 1 ) 

MB8510 $8.95 

Three-Scene Sequence Poster (Pre-K - 3} 
MB7546 $11.95 

Four-Scene S equence Cards (Pre-K - 3) 
MB7547 $7.95 

Learn the Alphabet (K - 2) 
MB9502 $695 

CififiiLQial rt - 3) 

MB8062 $4.95 

Individual Clock Dials (1 - 3) 
MB7620 12ck>cks $8.95 
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E.S.L. RESOURCE MATERIALS 



5. Continued 

Ei pht-Scene SeQuence Cards (1 - 3) 
MB7548 $7.95 

Order from: Media Materials, Inc. 

Department 890941 
2936 Remington Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21211-2891 
Telephone: 1-800-638-1010 

6. Live Action English {TPR approach) [Secondary, AdultJ 
Student text $6.25 (ISBN 0-88084-025-0) 

Handbook for Citizenship (Secondary. Adult) 

Student text $6.95 (ISBN 0-88084-323-3) 

Order from: Alemany Press 

2501 Industrial Pkwy. West, Dept. ALRQT 
Hayward, CA 94545 
Telephone: 1-800-227-2375 

7. Scrabble in Spanish 
N7703-9 $26.50 

gnffiiish Pictuffi Dictionary 
0-8442-5447-9 $7.95 

Spanish Picture Dictionary 
0-84427630-8 $8.95 

Diccionario Biiinoue llustrado 
Level 1 (K - 2) 
0-8325-0052-6 $8.50 

Level 2 (2-4) 
0-8325-0053-4 $9.20 

Level 3 (4-8) 
0-8325-0054-2 $10.50 

Order from: Flame Co. 

1476 Pleasantville Rd. 
Briarcliff Manor, NY 10510 
Telephone: (914) 762-3466 

8. Content Connection (Grades 7-12) 
S-369-3 Student Book $15.95 
S-370-7 Teacher's Guide $19.95 
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E.S.L RESOURCE MATERrALS 

Continued 

John Surningham Readers - Four Book Set (in Spanish) 

ContrariQg (Oppusites) 
Animates 

ST1 10 HB 4 Boole Set $17.95 

faPQ Y SgPO jnSgParafrteS (Froo and Toad Together) 
3047-1 PB $7.95 

{Pre K - 1) 

Saw Y SePO Son AmfflOS (Froo and Toad are Friends) 
3043'9PB $7.95 

El Peouefio Nicolas (Grades 2 - 4) 
391 -X PB $6.50 

Order from: Santiilana Publishing Co. 

257 Union Street 
Northvale, NJ 07647 
Telephone: 1-800-526-0107 

The Cat in the Hat Beoinner Book Dictionary In Soanish 
(Grades 1 - 3) $9.55 

Bantam Spanish-English Dicttonary (paperback) 
Excellent portable dictionary $3.15 

Order from: lectorum Publications 

137 West 14th Street 
New York, NY 10011 
Telephone: 1-800-345-5946 

Dolch Picture Word Cards (95 common nouns) 

H0150E $4.25 

H0230E Group-sized Word Cards $8.00 

Dolch Group Word Teac hino Game 
H0180E $/.'>0 

Alphabet Photo Posters (29 posters) 
G2400E $35.00 

pi-efix Puzzles 

498E $12.00 

Suffix Puzzles 

499E $12.00 
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E.S.L. RESOURCE MATERIALS 

Continued 

F4810E Set 1 (50 cards) $9.00 
F4820E Set 2 $9.00 

QppgS'teS (40 pairs) 
F4900E $12.00 

Consumer Seouential Cards 
469E $9.75 

Independent-Livino Seouential Cards 
470E $9.75 

Shopping Lists Games 

Games! (make change up to $5.00) 32tE $19.50 
Games it (make change up to $70.00) 365E $19.50 

CQin PMZgtgg 

340E $14.00 

Laminated Teaching Clock 
449E $19.95 

Clock Puzzles 
354E $14.00 

Consequences (71 cards depleting thought-provoking problems for class 

discussion) 
161002E $19.00 

The BuQS. the Goats an d the Little Pink Pigs 
G5361E Big Book $18.00 
G5261E Student Book $3.25 
G5365E Cassette $6.95 

The BuQS. the Goats an d the Little Pink Pigs (In Spanish) 
G636tE Big Book $18.00 
G6261E Student Book $3.25 

S uSfg M p ri g r 

G5361E Big Book $18.00 
G5251E Student Book $3.25 

Susie Moriar (In Spanish) 

G5361E Big Book $18.00 

G5251E Student Book $3.25 
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E.S.L. RESOURCE MATERiALS 



10. Contiriudd 
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Hara are Mv Hands 

G5371E Big Book $18.00 

G5271E Student Book $3.25 

G537SE Cassette $6.95 

Wordsong 

G5391E Big Book $18.00 

G5291E Student Book $3.25 

G5395E Cassette $6.95 

Arovla Turkey Goes to Sea 

J0312E Big Book $21.50 

J0322E Small Book $3.25 

AroYte TMrKev Qpgs to Ganderiand 

J0313E Big Book $21.50 
J0323E Smalt Book $3.25 

Order from: OLM Teaching Resources 

One DLM Park 
Alien, Texas 75(K)2-1302 
Telephone: 1-800-527-4747 

11. Life Science in Action Series: IReading Level: 2.5 - 4.0) 

Green Plants o-9i55io-76-6 $2.95 

Animals 0-88102-022-2 $2.95 

The Five Senses 0-915510-75-8 $2.95 
Human Systems 0-915510-75-8 $2.95 

Physical Science in Action Series: (Reading Level: 2.5 • 4.0) 

SSilM 0-915510-78-2 $2.95 

fidfifiOiOfiS 0-88102-090-7 $2.95 

Elfldtteil^ 0-915510-77-4 $2.95 

Energy 0-88102-020-6 $2.95 

Earth Science in Action Series: (Reading Level: 2.5 - 4.0} 
The Solar System 0-915510-80-4 $2.95 
Earth Resources 0-88102-025-7 $2.95 

Weather 0-915510-79-0 $2.95 

Changing Earth 0-88102-024-9 $2.95 

12. The Five Senses Series: $3.50 each (Ages: 3-5) 
ELQuStQ 3608-5 Taste 3566-6 
fLQlfelfl 3607-7 SnM 3565-8 
ELQiSifi 3606-9 Hearing 3563-1 
fiUafilft 3609-3 TO Wh 3567-4 
La Vista 3605-0 SiS&t 3565-X 
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Continued 

The Family Series: $3.50 each (Ages 3 - 5) 
LoaJSlififls 3608-5 ChiidlfiQ 3850-9 

Los Jovenes 3855-X TecnaflgrS 3851-7 
U2S_£ajirfiS 3856-8 Estsm 3852-5 

lqs Abuetos 385706 Grandparents 3853-3 



Order from: 



Barron's Educational Series, Inc. 
250 Wireless Blvd. 
Hauppauge. NY 11788 
Telephone: 1-800-645-3476 




E.S.L. RESOURCE MATERIALS 

g.S L. RgSQURCE MATERIALS 

FOR HACHERS 

1 . E.S.L. Teachers Activities Kit - Elizabeth Ciaire 
PI 3-283979-2 $24.95 

Order from: Prentice-Hall 

c/o Order Departnwnt 
200 Old Tappan Road 
Old Tappan, HJ 07675 
Telephone: 1-800-223-1360 

2. Making it Hanoen - Pauicia RIchard-Amato 
75692 $24.95 

Order from: Addison-Wesley/longman 

Order Department 
Route 128 

Reading. MA 01867 
Telephone: 1-800-447-2226 

3. Guide to Culture in the Classroom - Muriel SavlHe-Troika 
P06 $4.00 

Order from: The National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

11501 Georgia Ave., Suite 102 
Wheaton, MD 20902 
Telephone: 1-800-647-0123 

4. Technioues in Teaching Writing - Ann Raimes 
434131-3 $7.50 

Order from: Oxford University Press 

ELT Order Departnoent 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
Telephone: (2121 679-7300 

5. Assessment of Language Minority Students - Else V. Hamayan, Judith A. 
Kwlat and Ron Perlman 

Order from: Illinois Resource Center 

1855 Mt. Prospect Rd. 
Des Pialnes, IL 60018 
Telephone: (312)803-3112 
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E.S.L. RESOURCE MATERIALS 

6. Tha Whole La n^uaoe Evaluation Book - Kenneth S. Goodman, Yetta M. 
Goodman and Wendy J. Hood 

0.435-08484-4 $16.50 

Order from: Heinemann 

70 Court Street 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 
Telephone: (603) 431-7894 

7. Cnoperative Lp arnino Resources for Teachers - Spencer Kagan, 1989 edition 

Order from: Spencer Kaga, Ph.D. 

Resources for Teachers 
27402 Camino Capistrano 
Suite ?C1 

Laguno Niguei, CA 92677 
Telephone: (714)582-3137 
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Daisy: 



A faU morning on an elementary school 
pteyground. A young girl runs up to show her 
teadna' A dtunp of flowering weeds that ste has just 
pulted from the edge of ti» grounds. 

Look^ teadier.... for you. 

Daisy* itey'te beataiful* (Pointing to tte snmtl 
flowers) Do you know, these (lowers are caikd 
daisy ... just like you. (The look Uke very small 
datsMs^) 

(After thinkii^ for some time, points to each flower 
in the dtunp.) This mie IS Daoy, ot» is Narrotsg^ tlw 
t»» Minh Thu. 



The Ihi&mfflw World CaBcd "School* 
My class of khKiefgartsnefS began school last M with very 
Ef^tth praiickttcr* at teast^ ttetli wtai tte oral 
ttsts reveaM, Howevo'* tl»y enmcd ^ooi obviously eager to 
otf^Mre and discover. ForaU biaacoupted'ttem««:hooiwasa 
brandHiewexparknce: for most, it was tteir first tiimaway frMi 
fiuaily and from the ^mdbit (tf tlmr native langi^ 
envifonmenL 

For young, non*£j^lish speaking ^ildren« school can be a 
serks of fnotr^g, even terrifying, experkwes. They don\ 
trnderund what'k going tm,wtoi the teacbenN* their dassmam 
are sayii^ or what they Ye Mpp<^ to do. WIuu app^n to be a 
g^nuM of toys, gadgets and mater»l ^Hidics seai» to ctme 
with an eiuifess set o{ mctMnptdicimbte rcstrictioiis regarding 
their use ^ ^rm to took at tte books^^t^nly four dnldroi 

the house ettsttr,"* ""laow U% time to listm^. Young diildren 
(rftea show their fedings of frustration ai^i fear more directly 
than cU^ cbiUren do in tks san^t settu^ They cry, ti^ fidget 
and w^ggte, ttey bit each mter*-<ommunkatiiig physically what 
Itey eannm put into words. 

How, tten, does a teadm create a setting which allows 
diihtnoi to oi^come their fears, exptore their mw siOTOundii^ 
wtthmtt doing in tharclassmatts. and get <hi with the bu»f»s<tf 
teaming? In short, tow do we enabte the Daisks to bloom? 
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Making School a Pbue for languagg AcqtdstthMi 

For me, there are three basic guides to establishing an 
envirommm in which chiMren flourish and devdop their abHiiks 
to expremhmsehvs: 

1} T1»clasmM»a bone in which there tsagreatdeal of warmth, 
^ow and mfecL The teKter genuinely e^K>ys bdng with 
c ildrai, talking with them, hearing wtmi they have to 
The cfuUren bemm lart ctf a caring ^iamily.** 

9 Tbe ^ssroom b a r»^ sottroe of experiesms ttei duUren 
can ei^ into whh re&h. We know thai diiUren devdop 
language through highly contextualized, concrete 
eapoicMes (C^y, Burt ami Kradien, I9S2). A rich 
language env ironment , tlmi, prttumes a wealth of 
iiu^atk^ ttui^ to do. 

3i Tbe dasnm>ffl is a place where kngus^is the means to 
«m» ^ir]HMful eml« nm il» eiMi, in and <tf, itsdfl Ahhough 
langmge dei«iop8Mii amy be a jmnmry f oa» in the miftti of 
the teadn, it is nm the obvioitt foos for t)» students. 

EsiabOsh a Warm, Caring Envtronmcnl 

Traioformmg a classroom into a homey place can be a 
chalto^ Cramt tteck walb, ttesks, diairs, ami grungy 
i^netkn I^»is do lode very imriting. A su)rage dctet or 
makeshift iimriictkmd S|»oe in the corner of a gym are even less 
sa However* several ^ctkes can i»lp to soften the institutsonat 
took and creau: a more weteoming ^ace. 

• Use Mtorful, invhing da»>ratitttt* |»cttim, posters, ai»l 
materials arranged at cfaiMmli eye tevtl ami within their 
reach* 

• Ii^i^le familiar, omifoning ob^cu. 1 had oim di^em who 
msioed on h<Mif^ a nufiTed bear each day as he worked. A 
comfonabte cosh^ can provide a place to rela x with a book 
or a fr^Ki. 

• Oefim spac» where children can work with one anotter«-a 
readily omw, a fistentng center, a hotae area. 

• I^pby childrenli prc^cu and work. 



conHtnttd on poge 2 
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t Aimn^ furaiiurc at^ maierab to cMOurage coHabofsiion 
and mteraction amtnig sti^u* For eump^ group desks/ 
cfaairs in conv cfs a iionai work dusters. 

For a detailed discusstt i of effecuve ways to oiianixe a 
dassroom lo promos oral language* sec "Yes, TaIking!'*{Enrighi 
and McOoskey, 198S). 

Foster ite Fe^ng of F^y 

• Provide cvidcMC of your Iwng a real person. (Rememter 
wten you first discovered thai your teachers didnl li\e at 
^lool?) Keep a photo album at schwi^ jwtkipate in 

and tdl** time, talk about what you do ovk the w^kend Just 
as U» dn&iren do. 

• Spetul tiim with och chiU ii^ivklually. It might be only a few 
minum «ch day or every otter da)^ tmi ii establtstolsa tond 
<tf trust ani allows you to get to know your stt^tents. Sharing a 
book, working a puzzte with a snuimt, blowing bubbtes, 
kx^ing at rwks on the {daj^oumi, fSnishi]^ up a^)edalart 
project are examptes tte types of activkies thai parents 
share mth children v^n they speiKl tinu to^iter. 

• Make an effort to induiteaai^dtkft,ob^ctsaiuiappi^cte$ to 
tasks ^Ai^ are culturally flEuniliar to the stinlMts. For 
examj^ oiack time can indinle rice cakes, er^hiladas and 
camoi noodle soup as well as peama butta^, popconi ami 
pizza* Stories, games ai»J pictures shouU reflect the chiblren^ 
diverse backgrounds as weU as the U.S. cuhure ttey are trymg 
to Iram. Coopemtive hands-on tasks may be more foiuiliar 
than indep e nd e m seatwork. 

Pro?i^ Intmsthig, En^gUig Activities 

Once chiUren are involved in "doing,** tte language which 
envelops the activity nmkes sense and flows more naturally. In 
this r^ardt kimiergarttn s the perfiKt place for chihlren to 
acquire a language because so mi^ of what occurs in hands- 
oa Unfortunately, ottct stwients reach fust grade, they lose 
many of ttese opportunitks to use language cot^tdy in 
wntext We must then create situations for chUd.en to count 
with a pur|K>se, to work with actual objecu a»I materials instead 
of abstract facsimilies, to learn and express themselves through 
pky. Acting out the Three BQly Goats CruflV^^dressing up, ising 
pupi»u ami building with blocks ^eate n^aningful contexts for 
children to talk with om anotter. Similarly, when okler stmients 
wtiaborate on projects, problem*solve together, or conference 
with om another about their work, communication is a i^cessary 
ingredient. 

Language is a means to an end. When think about the w^ys 
oral language plays a role in our daily lives, it is evkient that there 
are many important and varied uses: 

• Giving and asking fc^ information. 

• Expressing feelings or w^hes. 

• Cajoling, 

m Negotiating. 

• Oarifytng. 

• Organizing our thoughts, our schedules^ our plans. 

• Chatting with friends. 

• Listening for relaxation and enjoyimnc 

Rarely, if ever, do focus on language for its own sake. 
Rather, language is the tool which permits us to ac jmplish other 
goals, to bring meaning to a gi^xn context We have recognized 
for some time now that children develop iheir language 
capabUitses by using langua^ for meaningful communication. 
And yet we seem to have difficulty letting go of the urge to have 
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Students praaice be {km ten^: in isoUiuun, a^kuig questions in 
cases where the ansii^ are evident to all, or sit umter tte tabte in 
order to el»t a part»Abr part of speedi. 

CapiuiUe cm Sicttattom Wime Langiage Occurs NaturaHy 

In order to help chUdnm ctevdop tteir a^ty to use lar^uage 
effectively, cr^te or take adranage <tf siniations wtme tte 
language takes pu^ naturally ami reali stic a l ly. 

• Structure activiti^ that gmerate communtcatkm. It is 
amazing what three pairs of scissors, a btHtte of gtwami three 
tracing pauems at a tabte of six chiUren prodt^ in the way 
<rf langua^ toage. It also ^ovktes an ewettestopporttmy to 
mnfom nanners and nro-vtoten^ as toob i^Mktimi. 
Va7 simple aatvities that are to the students will {Hodim 
qtmttons and comn«tts b^iM ttechikiren genuinely want 
to kraw about wl»t^ i»ppening. I recently took a small 
group of sttuious to the m^m woricrorat to ^otocopy tteir 
hands. was an iMvttabie flood of questitms: 

"^How does it do thatT 
**Can 1 keep itT* 
**Can I take one for my sisterT 

• Seitttead»Mn»fmnts.*rttasf^ng,trytocaptufesciii» 
fUkes to examine atd tten make pap^ snowflakea. If it is 
foggy, go outside and tte fog— otherwise, the 
phenomenon a a difltcuh om to pin down in words. Usii^ 
t«ichable monmus is iim ck^oom equivatem of tl» Imre- 
andHiow apprmch that aduhs use with very young childrra 
acquiring ttetf first lai^ge, look, ibsrt goes a fire 
truck." '^Do you want more jx^T 

• Ei^oy tte nmny oral tradition of this culture and o( tte 
cultures of yom sti^lems. Gan»s, jump rope rhymes, stories, 
son^ tvbl^ ami jokes play an important rote in the 
development of young children within a spedfk cuhuml 
ctmtexL Share ttese tii»titions with your students and invue 
others to share theirs throu^ in-dass visitors, fieU trips* 
movies, ^ks and mu^ 

• Provide teaming ej^miences which elicit honest, natural 
cofnmunication. A^ing a child her fawrite color is a 
lejpiimate question; asking her the ralor of her shoes is not 
Explaining how to comptete an art project while 
demonstrating the various steps will help children 
comj^hend both the ^ogt^ge and the task at lami. 
Requiring a child u> ai»wa^ the question, "What day is it?* 
with a complete sen^nce may be counter-productive if the 
response k unnaturaL 

In summaiy, chiWrw blossom, their tatents emerge aid their 
abiHty to express themselves grows stror^ wten ttey have the 
opj^nunity to {wtidpate actively in a caring environment that 
offers varied aiul inviting activitks. Our diallenge as teachers is 
to create si^ an env^iunent for our young frieiuis* Keeping 
three wmmon-^nse strategies in mmd will help make our task 
easier. Create a warm, friet»lly cnvin>nnttm; plan many 
interesting, hands-on activities, build in opponunitics for 
stiKienU to communicate m»nin^uUy with you and with their 
classmates. 
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Chapter 5 

Children's Literature: 
The Natural Way 
to Learn to Read 

Undo Ldonard Lamme 



Tcsneshia was sitting on the school bus 
corefuiiy pdnting to ecxh wad h a book 
and sh^^ wore her red diess, red 
diBss. led ctess^" The bi« driver hcxi to le- 
mind her to get off the bm and doing so 
coTTVT^ented her leading. 'Karne^ rei^^ 
1 ieamed to leod on the M ck:y of school 
WbitiMaseesthisr 

'Ksn^Na had indeed learned a tot about 
recK&X3 that first day of school F%st tt^ h 
the morning ^ leacher osicBd Itie ct^aen If 
they wouid iilQe to ^ sc^ne of theb- fcivoffle 
songs. IbmesNa su^ested "Mary Wore Her 
DtessL" After tN) doss hcd »jng the song, 
the teacl^r showed them Mary Wore Her 
Red Dress mi Henty Worn t9s Green Sneak- 
ers (peek). She scr»g/read ttie book with tlie 
chSdien sevaal times (at ttielr request) pcM- 
Ing to each word The kst time they saig. tti© 



teacher tcpe recorded tfiem. She then put 
the bode \n the ^terAig center and showed 
tfte chidren how to the lope recorder and 
use the eophon^ The leod^ nottoed that 
T<3T«8hia reti™d to the Sslerrfng center sev- 
efd times AjTbig free 1^ to listen to the tope 
and look at the >X50k, so at tfie dose of 
schod ^ csksd Icmesi^ she woukj See to 
l3onow the book for ttie r^^ to read to her 
parentSL 

How different Tomeshka's experience Is 
trwn thrt of many chltien who spend linek 
reocfrig time h schod fWng out worksheets 
and re<xiing stories from uninterestfrig books. 
Instead of coming home with a Ifet of words to 
memorize or workdieets to correct, Ibmestro 
comes Iwre excited, entertons ber parents, 
oixJ receives axdodes for first steps to- 
ward becomk^g a reader. 
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Many p^innay school teocJws lecogrtze 
that chflcAen con t» taught at »hool tf» way 
ewly leaders (28 "lau^Tr at horne-by read- 
^ stories h fed books. Right ftom the start 
the god of leoc^ hstruction is to he^ ch8- 
den becorr» avid leadefs. tf diSdien iove 
to lead, they wffl read, ard If they do read, 
ttiey wO becorne cornpetent readers. How- 
ev^ many chflden who are drSed on read- 
^ si(is never team to love to read oxl never 
read o^ythb^ beyond what \s reojbed. Indi- 
viduds who can reod but dont are no betliK' 
off than bKPvfdix^ who cannot read. They 
rNght cs be Stefote, for tt^ d«4ve norte 
of the i^eosue & information frwn ttiat 
recKtefs^^ov^ 

A key to deveioF^ eariy ord successfid 
prtTKffy schod readers is to r^sloate as tar OS 
possible the condtions prevafflng in tt>e 
homes of eoly lead^ How do most of these 
early reac^ achieve success so aosSy? Wrlt- 
hg and poBTfing out «TviiwvTrerT*d print have 
a lot to do with leamb^ hew to read (Suizby, 
1965). The core of a home readng pro-am. 
t^weven ^ lap readng-the stoi^ most eariy 
readers ei^oy prior to nqsttne and i^edthive 
every day prior to errtering school ChUdren 
with ttiis sort of bodcgtound usudiy cone to 
sclTOOl loving booi(s; they possess a store- 
house of solkzi concepts about reac&\g. 

Tiie way a cNti vtews leodng is Impor- 
tant. An ethrxjgiqoWc study reveded that first 
graders In the fiigh and low readng groups 
iTove vastly different concepts dXHJt reocft^g 
(Bondy. T985). Children In the high reading 
group Wirk reading is a way of tearrtngi a pri- 
vate pleasure, and u socid activity. In con- 
tnast, chfldren in the low reodr^g group thinl< 
reading is saying the words correctfy (or 
cracking tt^e code), doing schoolworic and a 
source of status. It Is fkd wonder that the chfi- 



dren in the low gnoup hove dfficdty {earning 
how to read. They don't even Icnow what 
readng tec^dxut. 

Activities in the dassioom contribute to 
cl^ilren's cc^x:^3ts of mas&^ The methods 

molerids used by i^lTToy gicde teach- 
ers have iriiyei^ beyond wi^ has trodtion- 
afly been recogr^zec! in contrttxit^ to the 
ease with whtoh chlden ieam to read. 



Whole Languago 
Cksssroom Routines 

A Bteroture based readng pregrom is 
rooted in the whde language approach, 
which has cMden iecffn from whole inrv 
guc^ mtf& such OS songsi poems» ox} sinv 

stories. I^eocft^ is done in context, as 
opposed too ba^ ^ opf^ooch wNch 
children learn isolated skUs such as letter 
soinds. The amount of tionsfier from skSpocks 
ortd workshreets to the octud process of 
readkig is c^esttondsia letters sounds 
ore abstract concepts for chBdren in the con- 
crete cpeiattons stoge of cognitive develop- 
ment. 

Whole languor qsprooches stem from 
research (Newmoa W8& Smith, T981) on suc- 
c^sfui learners, e^^ecksfiy eoriy readers wix> 
teamed how to read at home without schod 
■ instructioa The method of instruction dm at 
tielp^ OH children adopt the readng behav- 
iors of good readers leco^^lzbTg that tt^ere 
are some important distinctions between 
good and poor readers. 

• When ttjey come to on unfdTHBor word, 
good readers use many different word ar>dy- 
sis strategies, while poor readers "sound It 
out." If soundng It out fois, poor readers have 

dtemotives. 

• Good readers seif correct If they mdre 
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a mistake that does not make sense; poor 
leaders ignoie feeding errors. 

• Good teoders leod fo^ meaning; poor 
recKjers lead to pronounce worc& conectty. 

• Good neodars refead favorite books 
and become fluent feeders; poor leaders sei- 
^m reread and ttujs oeiy exper^nce fiu- 
enc^t 

• Good leo:^! seek out books by favor- 
ite auttiors poor rtdoders don't notice wt)o 
wiote the boda ftiey lecKi 

• Good readers lec^ fo" thefa" own pieo- 
suie; poor lea^rs leod because it ^ a school 
as^Ynent. 

• Good leoc^ cSscuss books with tteir 
friends and exchange opintons on good 
isooks to feed: pcot readers do not c&cuss 
leoc&ig. 

The strote^es teachers use to octiieve 
jDOSitiN^ leadng i^hov^^ ore ^nto to those 
used in Iferate horr^ They fft ttte stiole^s 
into a fiteroture oriented leading program 
through a series of daUy activities involving 
books. 



Rea«:0ng Aloud by the lecher 

Sev^ times each ctoy the teacher lecds 
okDud fcr ttie entertahwent of the ct^diea It 
is amazing how many adults rememiser a 
t8«:hw who read doud to ttiem ^ elemen- 
tary school. We hove forgotten the work- 
sheets end textbooks, but we remember 
betoig le^ ta An c^tivit/ that h« such a k3st- 
hg bnpoct iTUJSt be worth a gieat ded Whie 
rea^^ doi^ the tecchy mod^ re(^^ 
bel^n/i^. Reac&^ doi^ wtwts tt^ cp- 
petite for good stor^ It reposes chSdien to 
Bteroture they wo^ not be able to reed 
tt^m^ivei it ^\ows them w^»t red leoders 
do and ^ves tt»m a goal for teaming to reod. 

if boote that ore reod doud are picK:ed in 
ttie dossioOT) leo^^ coitectksa chUdren con 
learn to leod by laeocft^ foT^ books. Just 
as chfldren do at home. Reac&ig doi^ cre- 
ates 0 convnursty ^irit ^ATOuncSng books; it 
gives cNiden sorr^thing to talk c^out, a lef- 
erence po^t fbr extendng Steroture Ir^ the 
entire school day. Witness o first grade 
teacher who asked the cl^ren to line up 



Big Books ond Uttte Books 

A kfaxi^g^tBfl teocfw nxxto a "tsig bootT the chtk^on's Icsvonte 
Mother Goose .nytnes and onottw of modern rhymes. Big booJcs 
(Kokjowov^ 1979) OS u»d to ref^cste lop reodng with smofi gx^^ of 
chfldren, They ore moot copes of storvPooks. but ore lorge ena^ to 
be seen by a gioup of chfldr^ 

e The teocfw coji^d tt^ wc»^ fiOTi her big books into hvo $fT«ii rep- 

tocs for e<K:h chiU in tt^ do^ to toke home, 
e P»ents vi«re asked to teed or» of ^ books ^ocKj to theff child be- 

fote bed each n^t. They were very enthustostic crout tt^ cnd- 

dien's errergsTg reocft^ behovtors. 



Adopted ftom an Kteo by ^en Ructer^, ^jvol Saiwitay Scho^ Scanssvis. 
l*toridQ. 



Teaching 
idea 




Chiton's Ut^oture: The f^oturod Way 
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Daily Reodlng 



first gic»to tec^t^ h« c^<^ with the ^^^em of sn^sents not 
^ firra o- a i^»:8 to at toma Each rTK>iiv)g ^ the »atw^ 
os^vn^^ ^ gives tf» tioss is I^K^ o book." 



Teaching 
Idea 




rl^t behind one another. "}ust IBce Swimm/' 
(Lionrt). 

Chonting from Chorts 

RtToy school teachers have bng used 
<^ots as port of their tistructlcTd j»o^cms. 
Lcr^fuoge ei^^erience advocates take cSctQ- 
tlon from ^oups of chflcten to rnake stn^e. 
repetttlve charts that are easy to read. A 
chart on "Our Pets" might indJxJe this sen- 
tence pattern: launei has a cat named Tosh." 
"Ary has a dog n<3T>ed Wna" "David has a 
ttcsTTSter naned Lew," 

When ttiese sentence patterns corr» cfi- 
rectly from cMdien's boolcs. the Bterotuie con- 
nection Is even stronger. Songs and chants 
found in chBdren's booi<s can be leproduced 
on charts for oral chanting or slnglr>g. New 
verses con be invented U5ing tt» chfldien's 
rones for easy reading. "San\ Scan what do 
you seeT' is easily recognized by chtehen c» a 
variant of flrown Bear, Brawn Beer (!^artfei> 

Using charts until the children con read 
wW ^ on them is inpalant. IVtany tecxihers 
find that beginrung rboders leam concepts of 
print by playing with written langirage as they 
played with oral language when learning how 
to taflc These teachers malce duplicate copies 
of charts in tt^ form of sentence str^ that 
children can marHpulate or match vs^ the 



jsrint on chats, it is easier, of coosa for ct>3- 
dien to match whole sentence or phrases 
th^ to fTKitch ricSvichid words. But as chS- 
dien become mcfe occonrp&hed at (eadng, 
they can the words to fdmitor verses In 
the i»opef order by mor^sutoting the words 
Wee a puzzle. 

Snent Reocfing by Childreri 

A very Important part of the reading 
process \s selecting sometNr^ to read and 
ajstcSrA>g s8ent ieac&\g long efTOugh to get 
somethhg out of ttie ieac&^ rr^oterid (Suizby, 
1985)l Many cMcfcen never read anything ttxat 
^ not assigr»d by the tea:her. They go to a 
Bbrary and ore at a toss for how to fha a good 
book to read. Many children come from 
homes wt>eie there is no qutet moment wittv 
out tetevfekjn or some other activity, so they 
never have a quiet time set c^e for leadirtg 
SSent reacft^g neecte to occur daily. 



Lap Reading 

For chfidren jtst teaming to read, tt^re is 
no siA>stitute for reading ore-orvone cn 
accompfished reader. When we read atoud 
to groups there s less opporturtty to be re- 
spor^lve to incfividuote, to have chfldren tiffn 
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"Read Tiim" for the Whole School 



the pages, to foiow the pr^ wifh their 
OTKj to mcto.comments abc>ut whc^ 
leocSng \^t few lecK^^ fhd ttiey ore obie 
to spend fifteen minutes a day with each 
chid who is learning to lead. A soiutio^ is to 
bwite voiunteers such os ser^ citizens lirAo 
the ciassiDom to ^ In a comtortat>ie chair 
and lead with hdivic^ chlc&ea 



Book Discussions 

I9eac&^ in a iarge gio^x with a buddy, or 
by oneseif gives children leo^^ tkrte cWig 
the day, but to progress b leodng dsffity, ctiS- 
dfen need to put reading Into a socid context 
as weil Boole cSscussions, heid after a read 
cloud session or s^t reac^ time, con be 
structured in nnany cfiffefent ways. 

Sometimes teachers meet with small 
gioups wi^ the rest of the doss Is neoc&^ 
Then the te<^t>er <xks con^sfehert^n c^jes- 
tbrs about dTora^ter oKi piot. wfTidi get the 
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cWidien to tt^ c^x>ut and shoe what tt>ey 
aieieadng. 

In one sdiod ttie Idndergcvten chldren 
td<e a book, home each night for the^ par- 
ents or older sS^n^ to read to tham. Each 
day stmts with sharir»g tfrne wherf> ttie chil- 
es ten ai3out what was read to them the 
rt^ befbie; then they ©(chants* bocks. Erv 
Sst^ parentc^ help is a sure way to hietp o fit- 
erotic lecxSng {^OQ^om succeed. 

Writing 

0<^ wrttfrTg by prfrTTory cNldren often re- 
flects their doSy reodng. Some ciiidren keep 
reac&ig ^jumate or dlCTies with tfieir reactions 
to Ihe books they ore reading. 

iusfTaJed books mal<e another im- 
portant addition to the dossioom library 
Many prfrToy dasjsooms pcrtidpate in Writ- 
er's Worj<stiop wtiere the chBdren write anc 
revise their work with the goai of publshkig 
their pieces in harx*nade books. 



etementoy sc^»d pri nc ^ c^^kHqs l^sod Time" thOLQ)'^ 
hBt scftooL 

• Attheendof8^(toythe^^9drBri|»e;;»rs}o^t^nr»^then 
criffwr th8 tBochsr loods otmd w ttio ch^fron rood iSsntty for 
lost twenty iTA%jt» of tf» ^ 

• 'R^fyfrK^satiepoftSMvefditfWKpectedrBsuifsof her "l^ecxf 

* The circuiotion )n tho school Sbtcsy hos incrB<K8d mors thon ^) 
pwcent. for eoch hos to hove a oocA ovolc^ to leod at 
th9 end of tho day 

* "I!9^ Urns" ciBOtM a cabn, peasant rraodL vt^^ich ^ feftectsd 
in a s(d»tantial c^obom in the nffntom of dtefcotlora ^ 
Br^ end orhoig chSdiOT who wcdc hom 



A^l^ed torn on by Kottvyn EwardL WJ. 09ei fomei^sry SciwolN^ 
boum8t.flortda 
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storytelling 

Even before cNidren reod stories, they 
can tea thertv sl^ oral tanguoge octivitJes 

lead Irtto leadh^ St«Y^®^ teon^ n^ony cof^ 
cepts about reading, esii^iofiy story se- 
quence or schema pNosir^ and dioiOQ^. 
Ntoung cl"icfren berjefit Ikxd the corcfeteness 
of stwy enactment. By supplying a few simpte 
props, teachers ercourage cNkSren to act 
out farrdkv totes. Chidren er^ lefl^ pqspet 
and flcffVT^5oard stales. Use of these monip- 
tiatives he^ dMsa espedofly kinesthetic 
leamersi rernerrtoer storyfines. 

Storylefl^ v/itfiout prqss, however, is an 
important expertence for yomg chfclrea in a 
study wNch acomined the lesponses of pre- 
schoders to toid versus flannefi30C^ stories. It 
was obvious the chiidien attended rroe to 
the tide Its^ In the tdd verston and to the vfe- 
ud chcsoctBTs in ttie floineSsocmj versioa in 
addilioa the chSden were rrxxe If^vdved ver- 
bally arxj physically \n the tdd ver»3n (Kaiser, 
T985)l 

The Reading Maferlais 

There ore severd icinds of booi(s espe- 
ciofly weH suited for he^5ing chfldren lecsn to 
leod. Bodes with the elements of predidlorv 
repettti^ and sequerrce-aie i^tnne souc^ 
for beg&ining reacfing moterW (Rhodes, "198T> 
Sane of these ore produced as big books: for 
excarple, A House Is a House for Me (Hober- 
manX Brown Bear, Srown Bear (Martin), arxl 
Mrs. Wlshy-\/\^5hy (Wright Story Box Program). 
BJg books make it possible fa every chitel to 
see the print as groups read them together. 

Books kabeled easy to feod ore often de- 
ceptive. Some are written In simplified lan- 
guage with short sentences and controlled 
vocobutary. Tt^ kind of writing may actually 
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make a stor/ less predictable and the kan- 
guage less rxstufd Ittan a story not written by 
formuia Many of these books cse, ttierefore, 
more dfflcult to read th<y> sorr^ re^jfcs- chil- 
dren's picture books that aie predk:td3}e and 
use predse vocobdary (Moe, 1978> Bec^ise 
controlled vocdJdary books rrjoy lock the so- 
phistteated terguage needed to moke Ihem 
er^joyab^ listening, they are best ised for si- 
lent reocft^ if chSdren elect to read them. 

There are several factors to conskier 
when selecting boota for a primary reading 
progrran. Ffrst, there shoi^ be vorlety-pictue 
bod(& fc^doe, fM^. and poetry-cs each 
type of book has somethhg spedd to offer 
the beginning reader. Second, the stories 
sixxjki ded with a rcn^ of red Bfie end Ittkic^ 
native toptes. CNtelren i^ed to see thenv 
seiv^ \n book& but ttiey dso need to stietch 
theff bna^i^attor& Bodes with these chaiac- 
ter^ttes be rr^rr^obte ar^ wi bivlte re- 
reading lH[xi books of ^x>d qudtty need to 
form the core of tt^ collectloa The stories 
sixx^ hjve wei developed d^arocters. inter- 
esting bnguoge. ertgog^ ptots. and vivid 
tlT«T©s. AlttxHjgh It twnptiTTg to read doud 
to ttie class any book a cWW brings from 
home, it is better for chfldren to have the 
books that cae read okXKj represent tt« best 
of chdden's Sterotim Vbu risk boring or frus- 
trotir^ children when you share with them 
books that are poorly written or Olustiated. 

How does a primary gicxie teacher go 
about acquiring quality children's Isooks? 
Some teachers sperd rrtoney they formerly 
spent on workbooks. Also, with help from par- 
ents and parent ^oups, it is not hard to stock 
a primary grade cit^sioom with 4O0 or 500 
chikjien's books (rrTony paperbacks). Includ- 
ing multiple copies of favorites (MBz. 1985). The 
dassroom also needs severd subscr^ttons to 
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Older Child os Reader 

fifth groctera rr^rt iBod 1o kin^iuui'twisra of fifsf QtodSfSk 

* Evory othw Frtctoy oft0fno<w <mw idndOff^itNi iBOCf^ ^ ^ 

iSfh QTOCto to train tho oi^sr chSdron ^ ibqc^iq ^njd to younQAf 
Secome schadi^ does nor perrrtit oS of the m to 

oxne I0 ttw l^xleroartBa each ffi^ 9t8^ recxft to tvM? 141^^ 

twi (^Alen of ^)CA 
e Tl^teodWf^mtstNeekayltetctfsthatbYsueasi^raftibuldy 

isadoQ pPDQIGnX 

• Rnt, tfie pfogram needs to be coeiuay piomsd so ttw chtdien 
icno«y piMisely when orxi wtwie to nneet and ¥^K3f to ^ 

• Sec(md.the(^der^iSdrsnneedtraMnobihowtorecx3dO(.KSfnnn 
^tepwit types (tf bo(^(& 

• TlTfrd book setectton Is critteottt is li i M J u t u ' tf to llr«< books that 

dtidm CO) leod stce^^ifiy to the ^HAi^ oies and ones 
ttie y»«i(^ cttidm> wi er^ 
lnevit^»ly the ^^stm\'$ wtvrmitt cob entl^^tte atx>ut bi^dy 
rB<^^ One f»jrth gncKto boy vvca d;»ent cfcsy Old n^sed fe(K^ 
with his icindefgailen buddv^ When the chfld letumed to scftooi the 
ic»M4no <&iv^ tw a^cBd hb teoct^ ^& tHick:^ hcKi t»M reod ^ 
when the teacher tofd hbn who hod token his ptoca the boy went rtc^ 
over to the suMutB ond o^ced how ttis buddy hod c^ie and he 
behave h^n^T* This of rBspoTB^ b^TOvio' wos new tt^ pca^ 
ticuior boy. 



Adopted from on kisa pv a^ggyie CoMa Duvot torwrt py^tehotf. and 
pWn>flBddtetcStBph8nFos)w£tsnwrto^8^woiGoinwvttB;Borido. 
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high qudtty chidien's magazines for i^imory 
gtodes. such as k^ghllghts for ChUdmn. 
RcBiger RfdCs Natim Maga^. end Cfidcet 
Weston Woods ana Schotastic oe sources of 
audbvisuai rriedia onchSdren's Steiatue. 

Wtth these giidefines in rrdnd the fofiow- 
mg types of books cse e^seck^ effiective for 
helping primary grocte children to become 
avkjieoc^ 

Books that Are Repetitive 

We have afl heard ct>fldren ask to have 
tt« same story leod r^seatecSy Resecrchers 



looWng at onergent reading behavkxs have 
docunented the value of repetftive teodfrigs 
for young cWWren (HoWaway. 1979; Cloy, 
1985)l Der»ncft>g the type of book being 
recKl dnik:iren ate ieamirg knguoge patterns, 

story schemata and »c?jence by heartoTg 
ar>d leac&Tg books lepeatecfly They eventu- 
afiy match the worcfe they say with the words 

they see 

Chcnts. such as Brown Sear, Brown Sear 
(N4arttn) and song pfctue books such as Oh 
A4^mg mm Go (Loigstoff) ate so re- 
petitive they can be read Instantly \bung chil- 
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fMotlon by EliG Carle im^iriBCl 
by pofTT^^^ of Pf^^T)^ ^^c$ 

Btc Carta. GOpyri^® 1984 by 
BtoCarfa. 




can eo^ lepeot what goes with each 
ptetue, and shce only a word or two dxriQe 
on each page the chcfftt becomes easy to 
memoriza Smiarly, chldien {earn that theie is 
a match between the ctoTt they have menv 
orized cff>d the on the paga 

Several parts of a story ccn be repeated. 
Stories such as 7?7e Uttle Red hten (Gaidone) 
have repetitive phrase sudi as, ''IMot I' 
Ihe^" throughout the story. In 7?je Doorben 
/Jong (Hutct^)i a NgWy repetitive and pre- 
dctabte Isoolc ttie One "*And no or^ rrKskes 
cooicies ice Grandma' said Ma the door- 
beii rang." repeated five times. The booic 
dso appeals Isecouse of its touch of hurrtor 
and surprto erxjing. 

Two senterTces am repeated eight tftnes 
in The Very SusKSpfcter (Carle). Each t&T>e an- 
ottw arrfmal oslted the spider to ploy, *The 
spider ddn't answer. She was very busy spfev 
rtir^ hm web." The booic is precfctable be- 
cause each animai maices its common 
<nbT>d sound and asl« the spider to porttei- 



pote in ^ activity commonfy cKsodoted with 
ttKit ar^TK^ as h, ^'XMi, CMC Qpunted the 

"WcffTt to idi bi the rrtud?''' The senter«e 
patterns repeat and there is great conient 
predctd:^ in tt^ story 

Several stories have ttie text or a sum- 
mary of it reseated at or neo" thte end of ttie 
booic for a revtew. Good-Mght OvW/ (Hut- 
chins) is an excsnpie. The entto text is re- 
peated verbat^ in Mr. Gurr,py^ Outing 
(Burr#)gt^am> passengers k\ ttrte boat do Mt 
wiiot Mr. Gumpy predicted they might do 
earfler ihe booic wNch forms a sumrroy of 
tt^ octten oB on C5ne poga 

CisDuiattve stories cc^bine a repetitive 
f OTTiot with a new chaKx:tBr or everit to set 
ti^ stage for predlctioa In Drummer Hoff 
(EmlDertey) each offic:er contributes ere moie 
Item toward tt^ firing of tt^e camoa and 
each tffTie the prevtous ccxitrftxitions ore re- 
peated right down to, "but Drurrtfner Hoff 
f&ed it off." A wefl Icnown curmjiative rfiyme 
The Wouse that Jock BtM (GddaTe)L BringiDg 
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Learning about lliusirators 

in ^« irst ^ode tt« wtto doss ^i«Sm cf^c&w's book iStAtrot^ 

• The tBotiw ganms cfl ^ bMia ^ a pattouk:^ ffliotnoRy. teoca 
tham to tt» cf^lran, oxt ^ns tt^n on d^iov fo' a we^ » tor^er. 

• W^tentf«chaA8nfi^yshstujvtngm8«8&ooIatt^po{tjc^^ 
i»o^cts tr« me^ of the ft^trcmv ond wrilB notes to ^ aifi- 

TTQTOt 

• The tets^ t^xte tt^se ralm ^ a took ttkM than to the 
astiotw. who tvptet^ rospords by i«KSng ttva aas$ a tetter, ^ten 
inc^xSng a or dowir^ ITw respw^ cse ptoced in a pN>to 

^ ^ the ck»sroom ie<^^ conw. 
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Adopted from by \^ M8l Swnen^ Scr^ 




me Rain to KapitI Plain (Aardema) Is the 
same sort of rhythmic tafe that teHs how Ki- 
pat Ingertously brings rain to the arid KapitI 
Raia Each verse ends with 

The big, btacic cloud, 
all heavy with nan 
that showered the ground 
onKopitiPlda 

With cumulative tides it is fun to give each 
cfTild or group of chlcfcen different Br»es to re- 
cite unfit at ttie erxl the whole doss is chant- 
lr>g the rhyme. Most but not oH, cumulative 
tdes rhyme. In One Fine Day (Hogro^n> the 
fox carries out tt^e directions of an assortment 
of indivlduais in order to Ixjve his tail sewn 
bad< oa This tale is not a rt^yrr^. but it does 
repeat all of the events In reverse order when 
the fox ffexiHy is oi^le to meet the demands of 
Ns creditors. 

Some stories have refrains. Chicken Soup 
with /?tee (Sendalc) contofr^ a s^t variation 
in each chorus of "Sipping once, sipping 
twice, sipping cWcken soup with rice." Many 



songs that normally are sung with retrains do 
not have ttie refrains iixAided \n \he book ver- 
sioa txtt these can be added if ttie words are 
written on charts or in honnemade books. 

Some foUctdes repeat segments of the 
ptot three t&nes. Examples are The Three &Sy 
Goats Gruff (Blair), The Three Bears 
(Galdor>e) and 7?ie Three Uttle Pigs 
(Galdone> After the ffrst ard secor>d orfflnal 
Ixjve c&nl38d over the bridge, sat in a chdr, 
or bu9t a house. cNidien con anticipcjte what 
tt^ tWrd wa do. Exposure to an u^ trofl CFtd a 
big iDOd wolf also builds childreri's corxepts of 
the rale of a vita&i in a f ollrfaie. 

A flr>d aspect of nspetition comes wlnen 
teachers read aloud and present in printed 
form (either books or charts) tar-sguage tfiot 
children dready know, such cs Mother Goose 
rtiyrTTes and songs. "feociTers wi want several 
comprehensive I'^other Goose collections 
that have one rtiyme on a page and large 
erTough pfctures to be seen by a group, ftldn 
Wlldsmith's Mother Goose and Tomie cfe- 
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Paokj's Mother Goose ore ideal Teachers 
need to read aioud favorite stories, rhynm 
Cffxi son^ repeatedly- They read two 
dfferent verslCMTs of the same tote or song, 
such as FfCic0e4-fee (Gddone: Star^) and 
compare them 

Books that Are Sequential 

Primary children typfeolly have an ele- 
nDentory undefstonc&ig of sequence. They 
con count by rote ^ they dont under- 
sloxi one to one cone^sonctence). and they 
know the days of the week and sane of the 
fTKHiths ctf the yecff. Dcdy rouf&^ fcSow fcsrA- 
k7 sequences and can be port of recdstb sto- 
ries. Foiktaies have sequentksl plots that 
diBc^ qiickty kiienttfy. Storybooks contolrv 
^ sequences Ibrrto to chlcben ore easy to 
read becojse they ore piedictd(3la 

\nThe\^hkm^Cat&iMs'iOsteyihe 
calerpiSar eats one cqspte on Monday two 
pears on Tbesdoy, etc. The seqi^nce of c^- 
IMtles mcdcss this book a sue success with a 
beghnhg reader. 

Many songs ore sec^ientted ord repetith^. 
70 fieo^ ^ /Wk Bed Cl^4acl() con be recKj easly 
after one heo^ with ttte lepetitloa ptotue 
dues, and sec^^nce from ten ctown to or©. 
Busy MaKiay Momtig (Domanska) contobis 
both sequence and repetition of senter^ 
pattern An exOTnple is "On a Tv»sday msm- 
ing, busy Tuesday morrilng, Fdtt\er raked tlie 
iToy. Wie ralced hay toother he and 1." The 
verses h some sotiq^ ore sequentioL In both 
The Farmer h the Deli (Zurorriskis) ard Lon- 
don Bridge Is FdHing Down (Spier> each verse 
leads to the next. 

A^hobet oTJd counting books show orv 
ott»er kind of sequence. Corx:ept books, es- 
pectally those containing envtorr^ental print, 
help chlWren see the cormectton between 



readlr^ books and words in their environ- 
rr^ertt. Excsnpies hduc^ School Bus (Qev^> 
Truck (Crews), Cars (Rodcvt^ "ksya ftofoo^ 
spedcizes in iustiating slm^ concept books 
with beautiful ii^ioto^a^ such ffi fi/& Ones. 
UttleOnes<sxilsltRed?lstt)m3w?^lt^? 

A Peaceable Klngdomt The Shaker 
Abecedarius (Provei^en) ^ on alphabetic 
rhyme sung to the tune of the "Alpt^bet 
SonQ." Each onlmd appem from left to ri^ 
h both i^tuie and word, wtth pienty of whHe 
spc^ between words. Prfrnary school chB- 
dren Wise books with cttcden^ng VMsrds (ani- 
rrials unfdrrito to them) that tt»y can 
rrierr^orize eosSy because tttey are ^ song 
form. Thb book is outstancflng for both word 
boundaries and left-ri^ progiesstoa as weil 
OS f or m Of^^edatbn of ^^dcer ciituie. 

The bedtfrne book 7^ Aina (Bong) 
irrvotves costing bockworcte In rtiymes oc> 
conpcT^ by cteor iSifftiatlors unti we see 
**one big ^ lecxiy for bed." In / See Qsa- 
doro) csyd /Vo/5/(Hugh^>the cNdien end up 
in bed weS. in Siy Goc^ (Ormerod)i a Ittle 
girl soys simple sentertces Ike "I fkjp iike a 
bat." to tt>e acconponlment of an onfrrjol 
l^itifle ^ eo^ page, 

Severd carc^x)ard books qSped to pri- 
mcny grade cl^ik^en wtie entertoWng pre- 
schoders as weiL The Look l^jotuie Books 
(Hards) teli what Pttle orfflrxste see. Sdsy Anl- 
md Boord Books (Uy) and a sales by Rcffv 
dom House that induces Anirrtf^ Swimmers 
(Ufly) are two more examples of interesting 
scierce books. 

Meosuring Children's Progress 

How can teachers keep trade of children's 
process witlTout unit tests crd gioded woric- 
sheets? Alternatives IncKjde tKaving chfldren 
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keep wTftten necorcS of each bc»k they con 
J9Qci fhjentJy or, ^ they ore oJcter. a bftef sutv 
may of each book they have tead. Otfc&en 
can write a poq^oph about why ttiey dd or 
c8d notice a book. 

tochers can dev^ a checklist tt^ fiB 
out OS they observe and flsten to ctTfldren 
read. An exarrm^ fotows of behavtors teach- 
ers might want to moTJltor (Lcsnme, ^85)t 

• Shows interests words 

• Canteiafbrrtostory 

• Can make iflD a story 

• Con point to IndlvkiuaJ words on a 
pc^e 



• Ccn tiffn tt^ p^es at th» qDppc^rlate 
time when a story s be^ read ctoixJ 

• Conf&Tdafiamfflaf bookonabooksheif 

• Chooses to read or took at books dur- 
ing free tfrne 

• Notices words and symbds ri the envf- 
rorm^tf 

• ^3e&worc&devek3pmentaiiy 

• Chooses to write durhg free time 

• Asks questksnsc^Dout print 

• Paces dctatkjn (cfictatss at a slow 

^seed so somewTe can write down wlxit tf>e 
cftfdfs delating) 

• feowore that print has meaning 



CUiesfions about Uferoture 

es of Btoom's traeonomy ftor eocn of the stoffes in hef coSacltoa 
work in pairs to oravvw these ttx}u(^ qi^stions. 

Ad^ated fiom on kSso by MargcBBt Brtx^jenf. fSoyeftevite Sementav School, 
foyofts^ New Vbhc. 
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Sharing Uferafure 



In one tt^W grod© tt» chacfewi f^3V8 "ijlafotus Sxse 

• &schchWs^ectsopOQewtvwoflwnat3ookhoorshoh<»f©C9ntty 
finished to feai otoud to a Qioifls of two or thfee ct^l^en. 

• Affsracrf«dtxj$ read os^ecttoathefBJso shot tifT» fa- comments 
and questtom ooout tt>e book from the ou^nce. 

• The ct^en to^ o written record of the fttles of me books ttjey 
hcn^shoed. 



Ad^jBd from <si iaao Betsy G^iesvie Cojmry Day Sch^ 
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A Monfh of stories 

nr»ntf> of sforyt^^ h the ^stsoon 

• Eoch chid seeded a rtofyloteom and took the &ook home to hove 

9 By ttieefK((rftt«frw^Ttiet8ad^h«i\^deoficpedeochchldbi 
the room t^ng o stofv to o goup of kinete r gotenOTL tt wos esc^ 
dQSy haGrtvoninino to see some <rf the poorer readers In the class 

rant^ sto^ ond pioudV ^3bi a tcto to tf» erdertitfreTtertf of on 
oudtonca 

• The cttfdren returned to reaSng to«tn«t^ vwth o fW nrore 
corrqyi^ienshre <^ $t»im C8e ctf <^^. 



^iopted from e« Weo by Dorw SWes, Pioirift torwtto^ 
vi& nortec 
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• RBmembers cte» from stories 

• PfBdfcts outcomes ITJ stories 

• CompcsBS books, outtiors, or iustintors 

• Has fbvofile books 

• Borrows books from ttiefibiary 

• Rereads tovotta books 

• Stops leocb^ books he or ^ does not 
fik© after tookhg at a few poges 

• Uses books as resotrces for school le- 
ports 

• Brings to school books on topk:s the 
doss is studyir^ 

• CofT»ments about books need 

Rnofly; sevenal standardized book awaie- 
ness meosuies, ajch as the Concepts about 

/=^r^nf fesf (Clay. T985). can be och^Nstered h- 
cfividuc^ to chadien 



Most parents won't need test results or 
checWfets to prove ttiat their chldren are 
mctithg progjess. If tBa:hers pofriters In 
newstetters or wofk^x>p», parents uncterstwTd 
that process \s not measured by the number 
of wori<sheets th^ ctTicten t&ig home, but 
by thefr chflcten's enthustasm for reaSng and 
the amcMTt of reac&^ they choose to do In- 
deperjdentiy. A child who fe csi avfcl arjd en- 
t^a^k:»tte leocter by the end of tHrd giade will 
be a neoJer for life. There no ctoubt the avid 
reod^ wffl contfrme to devek^ competence 
in the iflspw elementary ^octes. Jmt as with 
so rroTy other activities In Sfe, the more time 
children put Into practteing theft- skills, ttie 
more tcriented they become at that activity. 
Enthu^astk: readers become tdented read- 
ers. 
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I can read! 

Predictable books as resources for 
reading and writing Instruction 



use 



Discusses the characterist^ of 
predictabte books and ways to 
them. BMography included. 

Lynn K. miodes 

Many children begin first grade 
expecting that the nnagic moment of 
learnlna has arrived. That expectation 
often "dies, however, as readiness 
worksheets, phonics exercises, and sight 
word drills are used for weeks and 
sometimes months in preparing the 
children to read. 

In other first grade classrooms, that 
magic moment arrives almost 
Immediately. Why? Because some 
teachers beiieve that first graders can 
read some kinds of books right away 
since they have enough knowledge of 
language and the world to deal with 
them. These teachers believe that first 
graders' expectations can be met, 
creating an enthusiasm in children that 
helps make written language a joy for 
the rest of the year. 

This article includes a bibliography of 
books, referred to as "predictable 
books," that can be used with beginning 
readers (and with remedial readers). The 
characteristics of predictable books are 
discussed as well as ways to use the 

books with children for reading and 

writing instruction. 

Characteristics of predictable books 
One first grade class read The Bus Ride 
(Scott, Foresman Reading Systems, 
Level 2, Book A, 1971) the first day of 
school. It is a pr^^dlctable book because 
children can quickly begin to predict 
what the author is going to say and how 
he Is going to say it. By the time the 
teacher has read a few pages aloud, 
most children in the room chant the text 
right along with the teacher. Here are 
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some excerpts from the text. 

A girl got on the bus. 
Then the bus went fast. 

A boy got on the bus. 
Then the bus went fast. 

A fox got on the bus. 
Then the bus went fast. 

Seven other characters get on the bus 
including a hippopotamus, a rhinoceros, 
and finally, a bee. When the bee enters 
the bus, the story suddenly changes its 
pattern: 

A bee got on the bus. 
Then! 

The rabbit got off the bus. 
The horse got off the bus. 
The fish got off the bus.... 

After ail the characters get off the bus^ 
the story ends, "Then they all ran fasti" 

The Bus Ride exemplifies several 
characteristics of predictable books. 
Most noticeable is the repetitive pattern 
the author uses, a pattern that children 
use after only a few pages. Passengers 
riding a bus, the various animals, and 
the bee as something to avoid are 
familiar concepts to most first graders. 
The third characteristic which makes this 
book predictable Is the good match 
between the text and its illustrations: 
each character getting on or off the bus 
is pictured with the appropriate 
s6ntGnc6« 

The same characteristics are also 
apparent in John tangstaff's Oh, A- 
Hunting We Wilt Go (1974). Two vecses 
follow: 

Oh, a hunting we will go, 
A-huntbig we wiS go; 
We'll catch a mouse 
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And put him h% a house, 
And thftn we'll let him go! 

Oh, a hunt^g we will go, 
A-huntbig we vM go; 
We'8 catch a pig 
AiKi fKit 1^ in a wig. 
Ami tfien we'n let nim sh>I 

tn all 1 2 verses, Langstaff varies only 
the last word in lines three end four of 
each verse. Those two words in each 
verse are made predictable not only by 
the good match betv\^n Langstaff's 
text and illustrations but also by rhyme. 
Also contributing to the overall 
predictabiiity of the book is the rhythm 
of thB language, particularly if the 
vivses are sung. 

Instead of repetitive patterns, 
sometimes authors use cumuiative 
patterns In their books. In Tolstoy's The 
Great Bfg Enormous Turnip (1968), an 
old man attempts to pull a tumip out of 
the ground. When he does not succeed, 
he calls his wife to help. When they 
don't succeed, the granddaughter Is 
called upon to help; finally, the following 
characters are involved: 

The mouse pulled tiie cat. 
. The cat pulled the dog. 
The dog pitied tiie granddaughter. 
The granddaughter pulled the old 
woman. 

The old woman pulled the old man. 
The old man pulled the tumip. 

Yet another characteristic of 
predictable books is the familiarity of the 
story or story line to the child. Children 
often conrte to school knowing folktales 
and songs. They can predict what the 
wolf says when they read The Three 
Little Pigs (Galdone,1970) or what The 
Three Bitfy Goats Gruff IBrown, 1957) 
say as they elude the troll. They will 
also be able to use their considerable 
intuitive knowledge about the structure 
of folktales and other types of stories. 
For the same reason, songs like / Know 
an Old Lady (Bonne and Mills, 1961 ) and 
77i/s Old Man (Adams, 1974) are read 
easily by any child who knows the 
songs. 
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Familiar sequences are often 
characteristic of predictable books. Eric 
Carle uses two familiar sequences, in 
The Very Hungry Caterpillar (1969). 

On Monday he ate through one apple. 
But he was stiU hungry. 

On Tuesday he ate tfirough two pears. 
But he was stiH hungry. 

These characteristics make predictable 
books very different from typical first 
grade instructional nnateriais. The 
language flows naturally, and the 
vocabulary and content reflect what 
children know about their world and 
their language. Children can use this 
knowledge to develop word recognition 
strategies while reading, rather than 
before reading. Predictable books 
encourage from the beginning reading for 
understanding. 

As resources for reading instruction 
To demonstrate how predictable books 
can be used for reading instruction, let's 
review what happened with The Bus 
Ride in the classroom mentioned above. 
As the story of how the children 
interacted with the book unfolds, the 
teacher's rationale for the procedures 
will also be examined. 

The first time t^ie class encountered The 
Bus Ritie was before iunch die first full 
day of school. The teacher gadierad the 
class together to read the booic and ti^d 
them to feel free to read along her 
when ^ey felt ready. With no further 
inmKluction, she began to read 71)0 Bus 
fVde aloud. hoMing ^ bwik so the 
children could see the illustrations. After 
the second page, some children had 
begun to read along and by the fifth 
page, ail were reading. When they 
reached the page wh^-e tiie bee got on 
the bus, some children faltered whUe 
others repeated the established pattem, 
'TTien the bus went fast." The teacher 
asked the children to listen for a moment 
whHe she read ttia action about the bee 
and then to read along again when they 
felt ready. She read the transition page 
("The bee got on the bus. TT^en!") and 
began the new panern {'The 
got off the bus") with the 
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children qutefcly joining in again. The 
teacher read the end of the story ("Then 
they aii ran fast!") and several of the 
chHdren communed that they would run 
fast too. 

Up to this In the lesson, the teacher's 
instructional procedu.«s had two major 
purposes. First, the teacher wanted the 
children to enjoy and become familiar 
with the content and organization of the 
book. She accomplished this in a way 
natural to most of the children • she 
read the book to them. The focus was 
on meaning, on sharing and 
understanding the story. The children's 
involvement in the book and their 
comments at the end were clues that 
they enjoyed and comprehended the 
book. 

The teacher's second purpose was to 
encourage the children tc use their 
knowledge of the world and language in 
responding to the book. She perceives 
her Job as creating an erivironment in 
which the children can use successfully 
what they know about the language as 
they encounter and deal with unfamiliar 
aspects of language. Her long range 
goal Is to encourage the children's 
development from successful readers of 
highly predictable materials to successful 
readers of a wide range of materials. 

Expecting and getting an enthusiastic 
response, the teacher asked the children 
if they wantmi to read The Bus f^'cfe 
again. As the i>ook was read the second 
time, the teacher read no louder than the 
children and frequently point«l to the 
sentence being read. Although she 
raised her voice at tt;;; transition point 
and at ^e end of the story, she noted 
that many of the children dealt with 
those points well. She also noted that 
some of the children appeared confused 
by tiie difference between a rhinoceros 
and a hippopotamus. When the story 
ended, she turned to the illustrations of 
those animals and asked the children to 
describe the differences that could be 
observed in the illustrations of those 
animals and in habitats tike the zoo. 
Following that discussion, she wrote the 
names of the two animals on the board 
and asked which woi^ was 'rhinoceros* 
and which was "hippopotamus.* With 



the dukirsn's input, the teacher Rsted 
the names of ehiklrwi m the dass that 
began with r «id foSowed same 
prro^re fw 'hippofKHmnus.* 

In this segment of the lesson, the 
teacher used her knowledge that 
chlklren like to reread enjoyable stories. 
Multiple readings encourage the 
students' familiarity with and control 
over the content and organization of the 
story, resulting in a greater dependence 
on the children's own knowledge and 
less dependence on teacher support. In 
pointing to the sentences In the book 
during this second reading, the teecher 
showed the children the placement of 
the tb.vt in relation to the illustrations 
and em9hasized the importance of the 
print in the book. 

By the end of the second reading, the 
teacher felt that the children had enough 
control over the story to deal with some 
of its parts. Because of this and the 
difficulties sne noticed among some 
children, she helped the children develop 
stronger concepts abou'. two characters 
in the story and also led them to an 
awareness of the availability of 
graphophonic information and the 
consistency of sound/letter reiatk>nshlp 

Later the same day, the children came 
back from recess to find multiple copies 
of The Bus Rfcfe on a ttble. After the 
teacher asked the childroi to ti\ink of 
various ways to read tiie b(K>k, they 
settied down to read - some reading tiie 
whole tH>ok aiorw, others reading every 
other page in paii9,etc. The teacher 
read the book again with some ctUklren 
who requested it, and then welked 
around the room listening to children 
read, noting which children were u»r^ 
only illustrations to guide their reading 
and which were attempting to deal with 
the print. The teachw also listened to or 
entered ^to several conversations that 
confirmed or broadened her 
observations. Some chiklren, for 
example, wanted to know if the book 
could be taken home and read. Others 
wanted to demonstrate that tiiey know 
the difference between a hipiK>potamus 
and a rhinoceros. And one Uttte boy 
named Frank wanted to show her that 
his name started the same as 'fox,* 
another story character. 
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Once again, the teacher provided an 
environment for another reading (and for 
most of the children, several readings) 
of The &JS This encouraged them 
to consolidate their previous experiences 
in reading the book and gave them 
experience in handling the booi( and 
deciding N>w to read the bootc. 
Although she acceded to a request from 
a smalt group to read the boolc with 
them again, the teacher made time for 
th^m to read the booic alone after she 
finished. The teacher expected that the 
children would feel confident enough at 
the end of this experience to want to 
read ttie book to others outsfde the 
class, and her expectattons were fulfilled 
when children asked to take the book 
home. 

During this segment of the lesson, the 
tether also wanted to gather more 
informatton about individual children's 
abilities. As she observed the children, 
she began to formulate ideas about such 
things as whteh children needed more 
experience hearing stories, the extent to 
Virhich children were already dealing with 
the graphophonic system, and the level 
of enthusiasm for reading books. She 
believes that her observations of children 
in natural reading situations are 
extremely valuable as data for future 
instructional decisions. 

As resource for writing instruction 
An effective way to develop written 
language in children Is to encourage 
them to write. Beginning writers can 
compose in forms ranging from a word 
written on a drawing to an entire story. 
Although children can and should 
compose from the beginning without the 
aid of predictable books, they should 
also learn that other authors' writing can 
be used as resources for their own 
compositions. 

One 5 year old's favorite book for 
some time was a predictable book 
entitled Brown, Brown Bear ^Martin, 
1970). An excerpt from the book reads: 

Brown bear, 
brown bear, 
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what do you see? 
I sea a redbird 
looking at me. 

Redbird, 
redbird. 

what do you se«7 

yeJtow duck 
looking at me. 

The 5 year old, Kara, deckled one day to 
draw a rainbow and label each of the 
colors in it. She found one color name 
at a time in Brown Bear to copy. To 
copy "purple," for example, she located 
the purple cat in the illustrations, said 
"purple" out loud several times to 
determine what lener it began with, 
found the "p" word in the text next to 
the illustration, and copied "purple" 
letter for letter. The child's system 
worked beautifully except when she 
copied "redbird" for "red" because it 
was all one word. 

As children use predictable books 
again and again, they learn where to 
locate the words and phrases they need. 
They learn, for example, that they can 
find the days of the week In The Very 
Hungry Ceterpff/at, (Carle), and One 
Monday Morning (Shulevitt, 1967); that 
they can find body parts of animals in 
Here Is a Cat! (Rokoff, no date); that 
they can find animal names in any 
number of books. 

Children should use predictable books 
for reasorts other than finding words and 
phrases: they can invent whole stones 
on the basis of an author's pattern. 

It Looked Uke Spilt Milk (Shaw, 1947) 
is a picture book that has a cloud 
resembling a common object on each 
page. Two sample pages from the book 
read: 

Sometimes it looked 

like an Ice Cream Ccr.e. 

But it wasn't an ic& Cream Cone. 

Sometimes it looked 

like a Flower. 

But it wasn't a Ftower. 

Children who read this story can form 
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clouds by folding in half pieces of blue 
construction paper that have blobs of 
white paint on them. Then they can 
write accompanying verses, based on 
Shaw's verses, to describe what 
comrrK>n object the cloud resembles. In 
one afternoon, a first grade class made 
their own ft Looked Uke ^fit Milk booic 
with each child in the class contributing 
one cloud and one verse. 

Another group of children, a remedial 
reading class in this case, read Fire! Rrel 
Said Mrs, McGulre (Martin, 1970), 
which is excerpted below: 

-Rraf F^i" said Mrs. McGuire. 
'Where? Where?" said Mrs. Mare. 
"Down town!" said Mrs. Brown. 
"What floor?" said Mrs. Moore. 

Several of the children wrote their 
own versions, using the book as a 
resource for their writing. 

-Rood, Rood!" said Mr. Hud. 
"Whm? Where?" said Mrs. Bear. 
-In tfw vaSeyl" said Mr. Paliey. 
"Get out of tt>wni" said Mr. Ctown. 
"Rnd the tM>ati" said Mrs. Hoat. 

Oianna 

-&tow! Snow!" said Mrs. Low. 
"Up there!" said Mrs. Pear. 
"In the skyrsakl Mr. U. 
"Get the shovel!" said Mrs. Lovel. 
"Scoop it up!" said Mr. Lup. 

Lisa 

As children find that they can use 
other authors' patterns to generate and 
shape their own ideas, they often 
become rather prolific writers. They 
may borrow a considerable amount from 
other authors at first, but their writing 
tends to deviate more from the authors' 
ideas as they gain control over print and 
taice greater risics. 

Children learn a myriad of things that 
contribute to growth In reading and 
writing when predictable books are used 
as writing resources. A great deal is 
learned intuitively about story structure 
as children use authors' patterns to 
structure their own stories. The 
conventions of written language can also 
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be discovered; Diana and Lisa used Firei 
Firei Said Mrs. i^Gw're as a model for 
punctuating the dialogue they created 
for their own characters. And a 
considerable amount can be learned 
about the graphophonic system. An 
activity like Kara's is sometimes the first 
situation in whtoh some children will gh^e 
purposeful attention to the print of the 
text. In another example, Dianna and 
Lisa and their classmates discovered that 
words could rhyme even if the endings 
had different spelling patterns, a 
discovery that came about as they 
began to write their own versions of 
Firei Firei 

In summary, using predictable books 
as writing resources fosters suc^ss and 
growth in written language. As chikJren 
manipulate written language patterns 
and conventions, they become aware of 
end gain control over the patterns and 
conventk>ns used by other authors. 
Such learning leads naturally and 
meaningfully to reading and writing 
growth. 

A bibliography of predictabto books 
A bibliography of some predictable 
children's literature appears with this 
article; commercially published 
predictable stories can also be found in 
the early levels of Scott, Foresman's 
Reading Systems (1971) and Reading 
Ununited (1976) as well as in Bill 
Martin's Sounds of Language series 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970). 

The books betow are suggested as 
instructional resources for teachers who 
want to provide first graders or remedial 
readers with the language cues they use 
in oral language. The books will 
encourage children to use the 
experiences and language competencies 
and strategies they bring to school as 
they continue to develop and enjoy 
written language. 

Rtiodes teac/ies graduate levei reading 
courses in tfjeory and mettiods at tije 
University of Colorado at Denver, 
Denver, Coiorado. 
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PREDICTABLE BOOKS 
ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY BY AUTHOR 



TITLE 

Why Mosquitos Buzz in People's Eais 

HiisOidMan 

House of Hay 

QMne and Hay 

A Name My Own 

Oi»j Two, Three Going to See 

Go Tdl Aunt Rhody 

Hu^ Little Baby 

My Hve Senses 

Jmny Mouse 

A Fiibul Is Soflttone Who Likes You 
M«skey Face 
Up In a Tree 

The Animal 

Wh«e in the Wodd Is Hemy? 

I Was Walking Down the Road 

When I rmt Came to This Land 

Animals Should Definitely Not Wear Qothes 

Buzz, Buzz, Buzz 

Big and Small, Short and Tall 

€^ Bri£^t Mcmday Moming 

Seven little Rabbits 

Lisa Cannot Sieeq 

A First Book of Sounds 

Red Fox and His Canoe 

Bean in the Ki^t 

The Three Klly Goats Gruff 

A Kiss Is Round 

I Know an Old Lady 

Do You Know What I Know? 

If At First 

When I VmU Came to This Land 

I Once Knew A Man 

What Do You Do When It Rains? 

How Would You Act? 

Johnny Crow*s Garden 

The three BiUy-Goats Gruff 

Four Fur Feet 

Goodnight Moon 

The Important Book 

Where Have You Been? 

The Bus Ride 

Mr. Gumpy*s Outing 

Mr. Gumpy*s Motor Car 



AUTHOR 

Aardema, Varna 
Adams, Fam 

Ainsw(»di, Ruth & Ridtmt, Ron 

Ainswoth, Ruth & Ridout, Ron 

Ainsworth, Ruth & Ridout, Rem 

Alain 

Aliki 

Aliki 

Alild 

Althea 

Anglund, Jean Walsh 
As^, Frank 
Atwood, Margaret 

Balian, Lona 
Balian, Lona 
Bardies, Sarah 
Bamd, Oscar 
Barr^, Judy & Ron 
Bartcm, Byion 
Bathoman, ^'auriel 
Baum, Arlene & Joseph 
Becker, John 
Beckman, K^ 
Bellah, Mdanie 
B«ichley, Nathaniel 
Betei^ain, S & J 
Blair, Susan 
Blossom, Budney 
Bonne, Rose 
Borten, Helen 
Boyttm, Sandra 
Brand, Oscar 
Brand^buig, Franz 
Bridwdl, Norman 
Brod, Ruth & Stan 
Brooke, L. Leslie 
Brown, Marda 
Brown, Margaret Wise 
Brown, Margaret Wise 
Brown, Margaret Wise 
Brown, Margaret Wise 
Brown, Ma^aret Wise 
Bumingham, John 
Bumingham, John 
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PREDICTABLE BOOKS 



*I Csn't," Said the Ant 

The Very Hungry Caterpillar 

The Orcntdiv Ladybug 

The Nfixed tip Cuuneteon 

Just In Untt fos the King's Krthday 

What €k)od Luck! What^LucIc! 

Rntuoafdy 

Tlie Three little Kittens 
Fun on Wheels 

The littie Fidi That Got Away 
The Carrot Seed 

Ttie Licm's Tail, Levd 2 
A Place to Paint, Level 2 
Chadks Needs a aoak 
CaKdi A Little Fox 

How Joe the Bear and Sam tlte Mouse 

GotTo^^ 
May I Bring A Friend? 
The Day Everybody Cried 
The Little Bode 

Whia Did You Put in Your Pocket? 
Willie O'Dwyer Jumped in a Fire 
If All The ^ Were One Sea 
Din, Dan, Don It's Christmas 
I Went to the Market 
I Like Hats 

Do Soottthing Special on Your Birthday 
Jonny and I&s Drum 
Rum Pum Pum 

Are You My Motl^ 
Did You Ev^ See? 
Simon's Song 
Drummer Hoff 

One Wide River to Cross 
The Wng of a Flea 
Ett^unt u the Well 
In tne Forest 
Play With Me 

Ask Mr. Bear 
A Bird Can Fly 
Corduroy 



Camenm, Polly 
Carle, Eric 
Carle, Eric 
Carie, Eric 
Chai»», E.B. 
Oariip, Rmy 
Charltp, Remy 
daricB, Midlie 
Cole, Joanna 
Cook, Bemadine 
Cook, Benmdine 

Davis, Douglas 
Dean, Joan 
d^*aulo, TOTiie 
deRigniers, Beatince Sd^k 

deRigni»s, Beatrice Sdifink 
(teRigniers, Beatrice Sdienk 
deRignien, Beatrice Sdssak 
(teRignios, Beatrice Scl^ik 
(teRigniers, Beatrice Schenk 
deRigniers, Beatrice Sdioik 
Doman^ Janina 
Domanska, Janina 
Domjan, Jos^ 
Drawscm, Blair 
Drawson, Uair 
Duff, M^^ 
Duff, Maggie 

Eastman, P.D. 
Hnsd, Walter 
Bnb^y, Barbara 
Embedy, Barbara & Ed 
Bnberly, Barbara & Ed 
Emberly, Barbara & Ed 
Emberly, Ed 
Ets, Marie HaU 
Ets, Marie HaU 
Ets, Marie Hall 

Fladc, Marjorie 
Florian, Douglas 
Freeman, Don 



PREDICTABLE BCX)KS 



Homy Pamy 

The little Red Hen 

Tl» Old Woman ami Her Pig 

The Three BiUy Qats Gruff 

The Three little Pigs 

Where Does the Butterfly Go When 

It Rains? 
The Chick and the Dudding 

CHd MacDtmaU had a Farm 
I Love You Mouse 
Oh, Lord, I Wish I Was a Buzzard 
Nobody Listens to Andrew 

What is That? 

Some Things Are Scary 

This Is The House Where Jack Lived 

The Boy and the Goats 

What Is It? 

Little Chief 

Gto&i Grass Grows All Around 

Fine Day 
Cut and In 
Sti^, Stop, Stop 
Good-night Owl 
Rode*s Walk 
Tltt* 

The Surprise Party 

The Carrot Seed 

A Picture for Harold*s Room 

What Do You Say, Dear? 

A Bug Is to Hug 

Opposites 

Ai»!lnient 3 

A Snowy Day 

Over in the Meadow 

Thfi Fat Cat 

Hep, Sk^, and Jump 

Brave Daniel 

Whose Mouse Are You? 

A Hole Is to Dig 

Bears 

Is This You? 

Mama, I Wish I Was Snow 
The Ibeppy Egg 
What a Fme Day For... 
Three by Three 
Roar and More 



GaUkme, Paul 
Galdoae, Paul 
Galdone, Paul 
Galdone, Paul 
Galdone, Paul 

Garelick, Mary 
Ginsburg, Mm 
Graboff, Abaor 
Giaharo, Jc^ 
Greenbeig, Polly 
Guilfdte, Elizabeth 

Hamp»>n, Donman 
Heide, Floiem» 
Heilbrc^, Joan 
mil^Maipret 
mosiu Ma^aret 
Hoff, Syd 
Hoffman, Hilda 
Hozgorian, Nonny 
Hulb^ Elizab^ 
Hurd, £. T. 
Hutchins, Pat 
Hutchins, Pat 
Hutchins, Pat 
Hutchins, Pat 

Johnson, Crockett 
Johnson, Crocks 
JosHn, Susyle 

Karharina, Barry 
Karp, Laura 
Keats, Ezra Jack 
Keats, Ezra Jack 
Keats, Ezra Jack 
Kent, Jack 
Kent, Jack 
Klein, Leonore 
Kraus, Robert 
Kraus, Ruth 
Kraus, Ruth 

Kraus, Ruth & Johnson, Crockett 

Kraus, Ruth 

Kraus, Ruth 

Kraus, Ruth 

Kruss, James 

Kuskin, Carla 
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PREDICTABLE BOOKS 



Fn^ Went A Courtin* 

Gfl^Eer My Gold Togett^. Four Songs 

for Fmir Seasons 
Oh, A-Hunting We WiU Go 
Over in the Afeackm 
Soldia, Sf^ldier, W(m*t You Many Me? 
We're Off to Casdi the Dragon 
Gcadca the Goat 
Crocodile ami Hen 
That's Good, That's Bad 
The Magic Fish 
ICng Rooster, Queen Hen 
A Tieeful of Pigs 

Wmild Y<ni Put Your Money in a Sand Bank? 

ATBle of Tails 

Toi Bears in My Bed 

Bsby Monkey, Level 4 - Book 2 

ACS«MtStonr 

Brown Bear, Brown Bear, What Do You See? 

David Was Mad 

Hie! Fire! Said Mrs. McGuire 

INeed 

Instant Reader Series 
Moniby, Mdi^y, I Like Monday 
Old Motter KQddle Muddle 
Owl Series 

She'll Be O^nin' Round the Mountain 

Sounds Around the Clock 

Sounds of Home 

Scmmis of Language Series 

T^ Mae and Csity Mae 

Ten Little Caterpillars 

Tht littte Squiixels 

Tlu. Haunted House 

The King of the Mountain 

Wdcome Home H^iry 

When It Rains, It Rains 

Which Do You Choose? 

If I Had... 

Just For You 

My Dad and Me 

Wnat Do You Do with a Kangaroo? 

Stone Soup 

Too Much Noise 

Dragon Stew 

Four IHgs aiul A Bee 

Hi, All You Rabbits 

Ten little Animals 

Do You Want to See Something? 




I Were a Cricket... 
A Flower Pot Is Not a Hat 



Langstaff, John 

Langstaff , John 
Langstaff, John 
Langstalf, Jdm 
Langstaff, John 
Laurence, Esta 
Leaf, Munroe 
Lexau, Joan 
Lex«i, Joan 
littledale, Freys 
Lobei, Anita 
Lobel, Arnold 
Lcmgman, Harold 

MacPherson, Elizabeth 
Mack, Stan 
Madden, Don 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, BiU Jr. 
Martin, m Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, BiU Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, Bill Jr. 
Martin, BiU Jr. 
Martin, BiU Jr. 
Martin, BiU Jr. 
Martin, BUI Jr. 
Mayer, Mercer 
Mayer, Mercer 
Mayer, Men^r 
Mayer, Mercer 
McGovem, Ann 
McC^em, Ann 
McGowen, Tom 
MelvUle, Heather 
Memling, Carl 
Memling, Carl 
Miriam, Eve 
Merriam, Eve 
Mizumura, Kazue 
Moffett, Martha 
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PREDICTABLE BCX)KS 



Meg and Mog 
Meg oa the Moon 
Go Away Dog 

Who Took the Farmer'r Hat? 

Hailstones and Halibut Bones 
A Man Is 
A Woman Is 

A Bug in a Jug and Oth^ Funny Rhymes 

The House That Jack Built 

Tl» Mouse Book 

Mother, Mother, I Want Another 

Cats and Kittms, Level 2 

She*U Be Comin* Round die Mountain 
Skip to My Lou 

I Know A Lot of Othff Things 
Nothing Ever Happois cm My Block 
RiKiy's New Red Wagon, Level 2 
Conse With Me 
Here Is a Cat! 
Trouble in the Park 
What Is Pink? 
Ten Little Bears 

The Gingerbread Man 

Rain M^ss Applesauce 

Upside Down Day 

"Hapi^i^ Is..." 

"Love Is..." 

"Security Is..." 

Alligators All Around 

Chicks Soup with Rice 

Seven little Monsters 

Whoe the Wild Things Are 

Dr. Seuss ABC 

Green Eggs and Ham 

One Fish, Two Fish 

!t Looked like Spilt Milk 

One Monday Morning 

What Do the Animals Say? 

Cups for Sale 

Someone Is Eating the Sun 

The Teeny Uny Woman 

The Fox Went Out on a Chilly Night 

Could Be Worse! 

If Ev«ybody Did 

Round IS A Pancake 

Silly Goose and the Holidays 



NicoU, Helen & Pienkowski, Jan 
Nicoll, Helei & Pienkowski, Jan 
Nodest, Joan 
Nodest, Joan 

O'Ndl, Mary 
Osen, May 
Osen, May 

Patrick, Gloria 
Pei^, Rodney 
Piers, Hdai 
Polushkin, Maria 
P(»ui, Grace 

Quackenbush, Robert 
Qu^ckenbush, Robert 

Rand, Ann & Paul 
Raskin, EU^ 
Rdn, Irving 
Richnumd, Iroie 
Rokoff, Sandra 
Rose, Gerald 
Ross^, Christina 
Ri^e, lASsR 

Scarry, Richard 

Scheer, Julian & Bileck, Marvin 

Scheer, Julian & Bileck, Marvin 

Schultz, Charl^ 

Schultz, Charles 

^hultz, Charles 

Sendak, Maurice 

Soidak, Maurice 

Sendak, Maurice 

Sendak, Maurice 

Seuss, Dr. 

Seuss, Dr. 

Seuss, Dr. 

Shaw, Charles 

Shuvevitz, Uri 

Skaar, Grace 

Sld>odkina, Esphyr 

Sonnebom, Ruth 

Souling, Barbara 

Speir, Peter 

Stevenson, James 

Stover, JoAnn 

Sullivan, Joan 

Sumera, Annabelle 




PREDICTABLE BOOKS 



Hat's What ru Be 

Hie Great ^ EmvimHis Turnip 

I Know An Old Lady 

Tim Gangai»ead Man 



Three ffiUy Goats Graff 
Three Little Pigs 

ATreelsNice 

That's Wtere You Live 

I FlBdoed 1^ IVunk 

Goodb^, Hdk) 

Max's Word 

The Twelve Days Of Christmas 

Morris Goes to Sdiool 

The Marvelous Mi»t Washing Machine 

The Visit 

All the Animals Were Angry 
A Maker of Bones 

rhj^Vyft Little 
The Judge 
Hush, little Baby 
Tte Teeny Hny Woman 
Do You Know What I'll Do? 



Thorn, Richmond 

Tols&>^, Alexi 

Tradititmed 

Tractitkmal 

Traditional 

Traditional 

TcaditifHial 

Udry, Janke 

Vogels, Maxy Prescott 

Walker, Barbara 
Weto, Robert 
Wells, Rs^onary 
^^Idsmith, &ian 
Wiseman, E.B. 
Wolcott 

Wdkstein, Diane 
Wondriska, V^lliam 
Wright, H.R. 

Zaid, Mary 
Zemadi, Harve 
Zem^, Margot 
Zemadi, Margot 
Zdotow, Charlotte 
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Synthesis of Research 
on Grade Retention 

Although grade retention is widdy practiced, it 
does not help children to "catch up " Retained 
childrai may appear to do better in the shon 
term, but they are at much greater risk for future 
Mure then their equally achieving, non-retained peers. 



Retsdnii^ suKients in gracte is of- 
ten used as a means to raise 
^tuc^onal standards. The as- 
sumi^ion is ihsu by caiching up cm 
prerequisite skills, sti^knts shwHd be 
less at risic for failure wteni)^ go on 
to the next grade* Stria enfbrcemeiu 
of prcmic^cm standards at even^gr^ 
is e9q>eaed both to ensure the coin{^ 
fenc^ o( high school gr^uates and 
lower the dropout rate because lam- 
ing deiidencies would never be al* 
lowed to accumulate. Despi^ ti^ pop- 
ular belief that repeating a giacte is an 
effiKtive remedy for students 'who 
ha\^ £ailed to master t^c skills, how- 
ever, tl^ large body of research on 
grade retention is almost uniformly 
negative. 

Research Evidence 

The purpose of this anide is to sum- 
marize r^earch-based conclusions re- 
guiding the effects of grade retention. 
We then address the discrepancj' be- 
tween r^earch and practice and con* 
sider alternatives to retention. 

How fTUiny students repeat a grade 
in sdKxU? Although no national statis- 
tics have been coJIeaed on grade re- 
tention, we recently {1989a) analyzed 
data from 13 stat^ and the Distria of 
Columbia- Our estimate is that 5 to 7 
percent of puttie school children 



(about 2 children in evi^' dassroom 
of 30) are retained in tte U5. annually. 
However, annual statistics are m)t ti^ 
whc^ story* A 6 percent annual raw 
year after year produces a cimiulative 
rate of nonpromotion greater than 50 
percoit. allowtng fot students 
who repeat mote than one grade, we 
estimate th^ by 9th ^de approxi* 
mately half qH all studois in tivs VS. 
have flunked at leaRone grade (or - 
no longer in school). This means that, 
contrary lo public percepticms, cur- 
rent grade failure rates are as hi^ as 
they wwe in the 19th century, before 
the days of social pronu^on. 
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dent acbmemffnt? In a recou meta- 
analysis erf' research. Holmes (1^9) 
k)cat«l 65 a>mrtdled studies where 
retairml snKients were foltowed up 
and ^compared to equally poor- 
achieving sttdcnts who went directly 
CHI to the next ^acte. Fifty-ftnir nudies 
showed overall negative eSeos bom 
reteruion, even cm measures oi aca- 
6tm^ achieven^m. This means that 
when retair^ed children went on to the 
next gratte they ^rtually performed 
more poor!)' cm average than if they 
had gck^ cm adttout repeating. Sup- 
pose, fc^ example, that r«air^ arid 
omtrcd groups both staned out at the 
10th percentile on standardized achiev* 
ementt^tsatthe^ctf Isf grade. The 
retail^ group was matie to rej^t 1st 
grade while tt^ a>ntrol group was 
prorroted to 2nd grade. Two years 
later when the retained children com- 
pleted gr^e, they might be (on 
average) at the 20th percentile How- 
ever, the ccmtrol chilciren. who staned 
out equally deficient, would finish 2nd 
grade achieving ahead of their re* 
tamed counterparts b>' 0.31 standard 
dcNiation unm, or at roughh' the 30ih 
percentile on average. 

Vt^en Holmes seleaed only the 25 
studies with the greatest degree of 
statistical control* the negative effect of 



retmion was again o^ifinrad In the 
9 po«^ myites (om oi €d)f ^ 
spfm c m bendh of rrai^on tanied 
CO dtaiin^ over time so that diSa- 
CDGes in peffonnanoe between le- 
tairad md a^rcrol chiklren disap- 
peared in later gnKtes. 

ifyt^Kmaf In a tyi^ emlKtfyear 
newss»»y, rocfa}^ QcdinKm 198S) 
lepcmed ti^ «M-qutticr (tf the Ik 
giatteis in a Mfstistif^ ctmuminti^ 
wcMiki be held bs^ becuise ttvy 
'taut read at a Ist-grade teveL** Con* 
simnt wkh the vtew that rei«mfam will 
iiq>alr cteSdem ddlls »id improve stu* 
(tents' life diances, the jvirKipal ex- 
plained her deds^: ''In yeais pm, 
t}K>% students wtmki }»ve been pro- 
nKmd to 2mi gr^ Then they might 
have dropped out in five, six, or seven 
yean," 

Researchers of the dropout phe- 
fOMfion h$y€ conai^entiy fii^ind a 
tignifiom reiatkamhip b«wten gr»te 
recmtkMi and dn^^i^ (Hit~in ite 
t^postee directton, towever* frrni ti^ 
cme imagimd by tte Mississippi prin* 
ci(^ I^opoutf are five tima nK>re 
likeiy to ^«ave repeand a gr^ tfmn 
are high school graduates. &utlaits 
who Tcpai two grades have a proba- 
bility df dreeing out of noxly 100 
percem (Association of CaUfomia Ur- 
Imn School Districts 19£^. In tte 
these findings were i^K^^l becsisse 
poor achievonent a>)M be the expU- 
nati<»i both grade retention and 
dropping mit« More recently, Crlsstmi 
and Shepard (1^9) conduacd three 
laige-scaie studies, invoK^ frtm 
20,000 to 80,000 students each. They 
examined the retentkm-dropoi^ rela- 
tion after contrdling for ^evement 
and found that with equally poor 
achievement (ami controlling for 
<xl^ badcgxound characteri^ics asso* 
dated with drof^g CHit), studmts 
who repeated a year were 20 to 50 
percent more lUceiy to dn^ out of 
school. F6r example, in At^tin, Texas^ 
Afrtean^Ameiican males with hdow av- 
cage achievement have a 45 percent 
chan<» of droji^ing cxa c^ scjtooU but 
Afrk^-Amertean males with identical 
»±ievement scores who have re* 
pcst&i a year of school have a 75 
peatmi chance of leaving school be- 
grtKiuaison. A sub^antialiy in- 
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creased risk for dit^ing cnxt after 
repeaUng a gmle was found ewi in t 
lai^ affiueni subuiban school distria 
with only a 4 percem dropout ttse. 

VS^bttt an tntotionol ^bos ttf 
Tstontion? In a ouxiHiwicd wsif of 
chiMhood vxtsscxs by Yanmnom 
(196(0. di&tRn fSMd d» ^xospea d 
tepcatu^agtaoeaBmtjreSiieasiuttii^ 
'*wetAig in dass** bdng cniq^ ^eal- 
Go&^ falii^ or tosing a (weK 
wot tte €»dy two Iffie evems il^ 
dren said w(K^ be flM3fe sttessJiil than 
being reainecL The ncg^ve Gtstumi- 
tioiis ctf be&)g ^ck permdc die 
American sdtool cukure Vten Byrnes 
(l9BSf) bmtviewed chiUren ami used 
euptemisn^ to refer to spetKlif^ two 
years In the same gracte, even 1st 
graders saki, •*Oh, ytni mean fitmk- 
ing.^ Eighty-Kvoi o! the chil* 

dren imerviewed said tlw bdng re- 
tained made them feel **$ad,** 
"•upset," (X **i»nbaiiassed** Only 6 
peram d retained children gave 
positive answers about how reientkK) 
made them feel, lite, *you learn 
n»re/' or -It lets you catch up." 
Interview transcripts from both high- 
achieving studmts mi retaimd stu- 
dents revealed a widely shared per- 
ception that r^endon is a necessary 
punishment for being bad in class or 
filling to U^nu 

Holmes' (1989) synthais of con- 
trolled iKudies indiKied nearly ^ 
studies with sc»ne social or enwtional 
outcome measures. On average, 
Kotmes k^ixul that retained studoits 
do more poorly than notched ccmtrois 
on foUowHip measures of sodal 
iustmcnt, attitudes toward school be* 
havioral outcomes, and anendance. 

The above research fimUngs indfcate, 
then, that a)ntrary to popular oelief, 
repeatii^ a gr»ie Bcxua^ wmmis 
Kh^voTwiu tevels in subseciuent years. 
Thcevkienceamtndictsa>ninKm5ense 
reasoning that re^tion will reduo^ 
sdvxA dn^x>ut nues; it seems more 
Ufceiy thzt school poises meam to in- 
crease tte number o£ gi^je rrai^itm 
wUI exKetb»e dropMJt r^es. The neg- 
ative stxial^enxxic^ial consequetit^ of 
repeating represents the ordy area 
^ere ct^rventtonal wf^ltm) is consis- 
tent with research firKiings: kkis ha\e 
always I^ed being retained ar^j tJte 
studia bear that 
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RecondUing Research 
and Practice 

H^xka ol ffade rmmion persist in 
the bee of negative evidemx because 
i^gi^hy m stMl parcf^s cannof condiKt 
cont r og ed experin^ms. Without con- 
uoQed coniMrtKKB, rettmion kx^ 
as if ft wgris, c^>eclaliy if beteve 
thai it ctoes. CottUler J«3w the pcttoe- 
mance <tf toilvbiial rraibmi and con* 
irol children Is ifucrpfescd by teadh 
OS. A comral diild ctoes very powly 
KKtonteafly, is oomidered fiv r«en* 
tkm, but b socfadly pnmoted Cmsis* 
»K wtth the 30di perceraite figure 
q^sixsd bmn the f^^nes (19S9) «udy 
above, the ccmn^ diikt a»is up in tlM 
bcKtom half oi the dass, still strug- 
gling. TeadwB dwn sqr, **If only we 
l^i mained Mm, hto pexibtmance 
woukl haw improved. Meanwhile* a 
oam^raUe diiki do« repeat, shows 
im pr o v e m c m durb^ the repeat year 
on some skiUs, but in the nen grade 
ttoes even more pomiy than the am- 
trol child Believing that re^mkm 
helj:^, however, ami withcwt bting 
abie to see the amtroUed cc»n]wis<»v 
tochers mei» any im{»t)vement dur- 
ing tte rq^eat year itself as i^txtf that 
rrantion worlcs; and about poor per- 
fomiaKe in the next gratte they say, 
''He wmld have done even nK>re 
poorly wittout tlw extra year," or "At 
least w tried** 

Sctoc^ are also uiKler cc^isicterable 
pditical pressure to n^torain accept- 
ably h^ teveb of grade retention as 
pnx^ of h^ statKiards. Public beli^ in 
the efikacy of reteiMton crea^ a pow^ 
erful mamiate: Flunk poor^achieving 
Hutto» iteir own good as well as 
sodet/s good Wlihoin a simpte way co 
explai^ to the pi^>lic that at-risk stu- 
tteits are mt^e likdy to learn and stay 
in sctocri if ncx retaimd sdiools may 
sacrifice the best iimrests of individual 
childnm to appease pt^mlar ctemands, 

Vfflm aternathcs are there to reteiv 
ticm? There are numerous ways to 
provkie extra irotn^rtkmal help fb- 
cmsed of\ a sn«ieftt's spedfk learning 
needs within ^ ctmcext of tKsrmal- 
grade pron^xion^ Rentedial help» be- 
fore- ami after-sctoot programs, sum- 
met sctool instn^lonal aides to 
work with targa chikiren in the regu- 
lar dassnxm, ami no-cost peer tutor- 
ing are all more effective than reten- 
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dcm. Unite menUon. each of these 
soluiiotu has a research base showing 
positive achicvemcm gains for panid- 
ddtdren over omtiois. Crc^s- 
^ peer tutoring, for cxarapJe, where 
an at«n^ 5(h grade stixiem m^t 
tuxoT a 2nd giatka' who is behind in 
fl^h, sho«« learning gains tot txxh 
the taiga students and the tuKXS 
(Hartley 1977). 

Ore of the feais abojt KXial pro- 
nxxkm is that nachers will i»$s oa 
defiant stwtena endlessly as if ik> 
<M« had noiiOKi their Raiho' 
than ban retention but do nothing 
else, creative £^ps (tf uadtos in a 
few schools have developed staffing 
nams (of regular leadieis) to woric 
out plans with the ncxi-grade receiv- 
ing teachers about how to atkiress the 
^an^ dlfikul^ for mntenis who 
(xherwte wouki have been reutukm 
caraiictoes. ^ntUariy, s(ms schools 
"ptoce" poorly perftnming students In 
the next grade with a formally agreed 



upon IndhdduaUzed Educational Plan 
QSf), akin to the spedal education 
model of inicivention. The decision to 
aUow a de&lost Mudem to «ivance to 
the next grKte with a plan for spedal 
hdp is analogous to prevalent school 
(X}}ides fx jy&ed sudents. In^ead <tf 
double promoting academically gifted 
students, schools keep them in their 
mnmal grsfe and jxovicte than with 
enriched insiucxion. There are two 
reasMis enrolment is pr^arcd over 
skipping grades. First, normal giade 
placement is better socially tor aca* 
demically al^ saxkms. Second, itese 
^jie children are not equally advanced 
in every subject, and the amount they 
are ahead does ncx come in convenient 
nine-mcmd) units. Fsual^ aiBumetus 
can be used to explain why retention 
does not improve achievexnem but 
promoiton plus remediati<m does. Fi- 
nally, tl^re is reascm to belfeve that 
sini^^ing nudoKs need a nwxe in* 
^Tired and engs^ing curriculum, CMie 
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A SivAteSs trf the lesearch on patte i««ttfen:rfww$1h^ VS*Vi - -i- ' , 

•Ci»ie&{kii«^es«esi^asil»yvvere^ the •19th oemi»y,b^oiefhed^ 
juS soda^ fmnotion: Ahhou^ anmnl st^btics dww ciUy aboift « ^oexgA asamk^ 
rate for reiei^on, year dSta that produces a cuim^tive fate4» nonpitimoikin . 

li^ 30 p&oeitt. By 9th grade .^i^msdfra^ hatf kS afi »sS«teslnjS»pSl 
Save (MaeA at le^ one grmie Tw no "longer bi scho«^-<;''?-^v - j 
' •R^nedchiMfen2ctiaRyper^i»mm(»«poc^m«vefageiA4m 
ti« next^rule tiwn If tl«y hjKi been'promt^ without r^sea^ga^r^ :* v 
. •Onqmits ^ times more likdy to Ittve^icpeatBd 4 ^aife than ar^ 
schocd fi^wiuaies. StiKtents who lepetf AA« pades have a prdtafw^ 
(tf nearly 100 pefcem."' . ^-.y ■ 'r'- .'-J'.-^.'Z::-:^ '•■ ■ 

' «Chikben.in Y«nsno&>'s (1980) study of dukflxxid stressors rated the fROSpect 
cS lepetting a pade as nwre stress^i ih^.'^wetting in-cU»'^ a beii^ cau^ 
Stealing. The only two \fk events ^ vmM be more san^fd than bekig 
r^ned 'M&e going l^ind or tosing a par^ Both hi^v^Meving and retained 
Auderas interviewea by Byrnes n 989) viewed r^ntton as a necess«^ 
for being bad In ctess «- foilmg to ieam. . 

• Tl^ are many abanatim to retention th^ are more effective in helping tow 
ach^vefs. These indt^ mi»dia] teip; beSwe' and aft^-sdK>ol prograno, summ«- 
schod, instnftticmd aktes to work with target children {n the regular cUsnx>n^ 
no-cost pe&- tutning. Ckt^ips of t^ch^ some sdKwts have cfevek^ied st^Rng 
t^ms to w(^ out piars with the next*-^^^ FBceMi^ t^dieis about 1k)w to adiifaess 
the learning diiflcubia ^lafents who othenvise would have been retentfon 
camlki^es. Son% sdwds "pt»»" poor perfuming studer^s in tl« next osie with 
a formdly agreed upon Imaviduali^ Educ^mal Plan QEP), akin to the ^wdai 
education iTKxiel ^ intoveittion. 

• The annual oc^ to school dtoids of retaining 2.4 miilion students per year is 
nearly $10 billion. Sumnw school costs only appoximately $1,300 per fiudent 
comparttJ to $4,051 fin' a repeated pade. At a wage of $6 an hoitr for an aide, it 
would take die savings frmn only 1 .6 retained stuttents to have an extra aduit in ever/ 

dassrown full time to ^ve &(tn attentiw to knv achieving ntudents. 



that involves ihcm in staving meting- 
fol prc4»lems. ruber than repetitive, 
by-rc»e drills on basic skills . Outmoded 
kamlng theories (eg., Thomdike's 
(1972) S-R and bdiavtorfsm's 

^Kigrmuaed imtructfon |Ms^ 1962)) 
require children to master compOTcm 
skills before they are allowed to go ch) 
fo ccnnprehension and problem solv- 
ing; this theory consigns stow learners 
to sciKxd wodc th« ^ ixx cnly bc»tig 
tMt devokl oi any tsnittofon to tite 
kinds of fHoidons diey enccHimer in 
the real world. 

The second wave of educatior»l re- 
form, exempUfied by curricular 
changes in California and the new 
nuK^rds of the htotoral Comdl oi 
Teadms oi Mtthematics, is baMd on 
more current learning ihetMy from 
o^niiive aixl cc^imuctivist psydK)!- 
ogy (Rcsnick 1987, Vettsch 1985). 
whidi hokb that skills cannot be 
learrad e&aively nor applied to new 
prcdjlems unless the skills are learned 
in context. For example, sitidenis who 
are given fots and lois of i^c^jlems to 
ioive about how much tile to buy to 
ffoor a room with irregular dimen* 
skms ami how mtxh pafot to buy are 
imm Utely to be better at bc»h multi- 
pUcatitm &ces and prt^lem solving 
than students who must memorize all 



Remedial help, 
before- and 
after<-school 
programs, summer 
school, instructioiial 
aides to work with 
target children in 
the regular 
classroom, and 
no-cost peer 
tutoring are all 
more effective 
than retention. 
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Educator UADef(SHiF 




Children rated the 
prospect of 
reputing a grade as 
more stressful than 
'"wetting in class'' 
or being caught 
stealing. 



chtir mukiplicaUm ubk» hcfae con- 
fromirag even cme such pn^on. 

How much dQ& reteniton cost? Can 
Che dollars saved by not retaining^ 
doits be r»llocaied co nxm dfective 
aiionaUves? Based on an annual reten- 
tion rate (tf 6 percent and a pa pupil 
cost erf S4,051 (US. Depanmcm of 
&ii^ati(^ Center for Echxatitm &atis- 
tics), we estimated Uiat VS. school 
districts spoid nearly SIO t^Uion a 
year to pay for tte extra year of school* 
ing necxssirated by rmaining 2.4 mil- 
lion sfi»toit5 (see study dted in au* 
thc^s mxe at end of artkte)* 

Ten biUim tfoUars would go a k^g 
way K> for remedial programs, 
sumn^ school, classroom aittes, or 
rediK»l dass size to help af*risk siu* 
dents learn* For exampte, ^imn^ 
school costs <^y appnxdma^y 
SIJOO per scuda:u compared to 
|4,051 for a repeated grade. Even spe- 
cial education help a learning dis- 
abted child costs on aver^ <mly 
11,600 (half al ^fvdrich is spent on i&t- 
ing tmd staffing instep oi instriMiion). 
At a w^ of $6 an hour h» an aide» it 
would oke the savings from only 1.6 
retained stiKienis to have an extra 
aduh in every das^sroom (ull time. 

IronicUIy, l^>we%-er, r«entlon does 
not appear as a line item in any edu- 
catiunaJ budget. No jurisdiction ap* 
peais f o bear the cc^t of the octni year 
Duciu.'iv* most students do not stay in 




the saxne distria for 13 years of 5dKX>I» 
k docs ma^ to focal distTKts diat 
scmie students tate 14 ^»rs. If a >iu- 
dou stays in a dinrto only 4 yeai^, 
dwn the cose of graxtes l-2->-4 is tNs 
same zs gnnks l-2«-5-^ Even ^es 
are not aware that they are joying for 
an extra year. Because the real cost ol 
n^tton is Mver e^qsUcitiy acknowl- 
ed^d focal educs^»s find it diSkuU 
CO redirea savings bom $Miem rm 



retained to more effective instruc- 
tfonal pro-ams. 

Th« FutlUty ol' Fluokiog 
Rexarctos have tm been abie to tell 
re»mion ctoesnt worit as in* 
tefKkd S(mc speculate that the nega- 
tive emottonai eSscts oi np&iittg 
harm sutsequem teaming. Otters 
si^gest th^ ffring dinnjgh tte same 
mw»1al again is a cnitte and ineSec* 



No Bn^te fnm lOm^sutai Sri^ion 



ntedec^ofthelSfiOssawadmnatforisebrtheiMitoofchScfaOT to 
lep^ ktmiefgiffien. Ni (&tricGK vvM 

K man^^ as 50 pemnt were held back Caltfomk DepvtmMOtBAxstkin 1988)* 
An extra year bmre 1st pade is novv dl^«d a v^ta^ 
daasioom btfom 1st ^ade^ devetopmental ktndeTOften brfoie fcin d g fgB f te n ^ »d 
stiaitfttf^)^i^flf ki r Kfe f gait en.AccwtBngtote«^^ kfodergarten retentton, 

lelentfoi^ in fitter g^BctesLr f Ayr^^i^^ft'.\'^^y\'f\.^^^^ ' ^ - 

* Comnrf!ed sbm&s do not si^spcvr d)8 benete dabned w &ctn^year pioffdmr 
howgver>fflH>rogath«skfee i Bdsocxayfigtaid^ 

(n a re^^9w.of.*1S €»ilioifed ttuSef cm the emis of .ectra^ftar pn^aimi^ lim 
f^eAmkwit1kKSH\& is one <rf no difference (ShepanftSfi^' For cacsff^ when 
researd^eis fotfoi^.otia-yw 

andeaom pOT d their, pct fennano e to tmfe»iy d^toi wiiose parsits r^ned the 
e<tra yeg, itm ctfa-ywchttten pq fo t me d no bedieracaiairfc^ de^iite bcii^ a 
yev dcto for thi^^ade. The amchi^ (tf ''no benefir 
where chOdren %wm s^cted on the d mumAafty: iAh» than k» acktemic 
.risk, ani evm wtee a spedd tiansticHr otfitoihm 
lep^k^r^uWkfaidersuten..-''^:-. V '.-'■r-yy--^-.^-^:.-'^':-' ,-• ' • •• * 

cany a sodal stign» hmdted pfoperfy^" extra-year chik^ m9 more Uksly to 
have kMver seff«nKSf» «k1 pooler tftftu&s towmischo^ 
(Shepafd 1989J. Parent {mervfcMS levvaf both shoft4enn and bng-«erm distress 
. associated with ^ retsition (ted^ such as Uiasing by peers, tear» because friemb 
are gofaig on, ami refetenca yean ktter Uke, I lnt>' cniy be^ 
be in 3rd now." (Shepaid »kI Smfth • : : : 

- Vartou»«tfy8tshavei4jfflemdlh8tt M nd ef g8 f te n -igla^isanedttf^k^ 
g^f^g pt^larfty becrnae of the ^parent need lo remove imr^iy chikfrm ftom 
inoneastngfy namnv academkrdem^vis in kirtderg»len and 1st ffmie. Ixmg periods 
of wwit, wiwfcslweti^ and "ttayii^ in ihe Ones^ are re<^iifed d dtiti^, 
mcoiTslstem wUh the nofmaJ deveteomentof 5- and S-year-otds. liomcally, retention 
wd h^ilng chiMren out of school, imended to pnxaa dwn kom toapfmpriate 
e^ectations, actuaHy contrftt^ to tte escaiajion (tf'deffiand^ Iherkjy i^skW nme 
and morechikfa«i « r^ As kHTdeigartav beomw pmtii^ 
have h^ 3 yean of pieKhooI, ^d»rs find h tsfilcuit to t^dt to the normal 
^5-yearK}t(& in the dass. The jMobfem can 01^ be soh«d with mo^ 
'[jq^ropriate curricufum in the early grades ami refi»in of h^mfijt fRstnictkml 
'.'pradfoi. somtthing that manv nattonal «sodattwsh3v« calted for, iiKfiKfing tfw 
National Association for the Eauc^km of Young Children, tte N^cmal Association 
of State Boards of &fuc^wi, the Associatim for Childhood Edi^atim Intan^ional, 
tte As»)dat>on for Sup^vision and Curriculum Oevek^^Tffint, die International 
Reatfing Association, the National Association <^ Elementary Schod Principals, and 
the Naticmal Council of T»dwn of English. Until th» fMoblem of kindergarten 
reterttion is addressed on a nati<»iial scale, educatots must deal with its consequenc- 
es— which will negatively affea the quality of education at every level of schooling. 

— lorrie A. Shepard and Mary Lee Smith 
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rive w3\' 10 individually insiniciion 
sliKC a child may be more ihan wkt 
year behind in some subjects and only 
a few months behind in others. Be- 
cause memi<H) itself is o^isktered to 
be iSk treatmm, there is usually no 
^^ti<ml cffbn to correa the poor 
quality te^rhing and learning that 
occurred the first tiim throuj^ In 
other words, the child may have &iled 
to achieve grade4evcl stamiards be- 
cause the programs or te^ers )^ had 
wtxt iiurffeccive. Merely reflating the 
same curriculum or In^niciim is not 
likely K> fix the prt^>Iem. If extra 
ironej' e3d«s to suRxm remediaiicm 
ak^ with ret&ition, t)^ edi^ators 
slKHikl ask why stxKtents can t receii^ 
tl^ e»ra help in the context of their 
normal gr^e plaomienL 

The public and many educators AtkI 
it diSkult to give up on retention. To 
cto so seems to m^ accepting or 
condcming shamefully deficient skills 
for rmny high schod graduates. It is 
easier for the public to credit research 
findings that retention harms self- 
esteem and increases the likelihood 
dropping out than to believe the most 
crixiai finding'-^that retention v,vrs- 
ens rather than improves the level of 
student achievement in years follow- 
ing the repeat year. Only ^Ith this ha. 
firmly in mind, verifi«l in ovct 50 
contrdled studies, does it make sense 
to subscribe to remediati^ and other 
widiin-grade instructional efforts 
^iiich have modest but positiw evi- 
dence ctf succe^. Perhaps the futiliry 
oi flunking students to make them 
learn would be more d>vious if it 
^*ere recognized that statistically, so- 
cial promotion has been dead for at 
least 10 ywrs (i.e., cumulative reien- 
liOT rates are ver\' high). Today's grad- 
uates and dropouts are emerging from 
a 5>'5tem that has imposed fierce non- 
promotiOT rates, flunking between 30 
and 50 percent of all entering students 
at least once in their school careers. 
Stria promotion standards have been 
enforced for a decade and, as would 
ha^'c been predictable from the reten- 
tion research findings on achieve- 
ment, have ncH appreciably mproved 
the performance of current graduates. 
Ultimately, hopes for more dramatic 
improvements in student ieammg 
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school districts 
spend nearly 
$10 billion a year to 
pay for the extra 
year of schooling 
necessitated by 
retaining 2 A 
million students. 



(than can be expected fn»n promo- 
tion plus ren^diatkm) will cmly ccxtk 
from thoroughgc^ng sctool dmxges 
— more suppon and oppomjnitics for 
teachen to work together in a(Ur«s- 
ing the prc^l&ns of hard*ta-teadi chil- 
dren (Manin 1^^. ami curricular re-, 
forms designed to engage all children 
in meaning learning tasks that pro* 
vide bcKh the context and the purpc»e 
for acquiring basic skills (Resnick 
1987).D 
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WHAT DOES THE KSEARCH TEU US. 

ABOUT REMEDIATION? 

'ym hoUmg chmvn back offer them 
the chance to learn more hasto skMs?" 

Not Low-achieving students who are 
promoted &'core bigbfit on achiewment 
tests than students who were retafried. 
(Koons, 1977} 

Mol A child who repeats first grade is not 
reaily any better off after retention. 
(Street and Leigh, 1971) 

No! Retained pupits learn lass • many show 
actual regression. (Sowards and 
Scobey, 1961) 

No! Even in cases of improvement (with 
retention), the gain is hardly enough to 

/ Justify a whole year of extra work. 
(Galte, 1969) 



ABOUT MATURITY? 

"Doesretentton, espedaOyln tfm earUer 
grades, give students tbne to grow and 
matwv? And does tNs Incmse tfmk 
afi^Mnsnt to scho^ and th^ hmi^ 

SIfCCfltSS?* 

No I Students who are promoted have 
significantiy better personal and social 
adjustment in scNioi than students 
who are retained. (Holmes and 
Matthews, 1984; Rose et al., 1983) 

Nol Negative self-concept is associated 
with retention; pupils who were 
retained more than once had an even 
lower self-concept than those retained 
once. (White and Howards, 1973) 

Nol Retained children continue to associate 
with children In higher grades and tend 
not to relate socially with younger 
classmates. (Sandin, 1944) 
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ABOUT HOMOGENEfTY? 



of «blKtfB» in cteMf 

A^A^MA^Bn^^A ^k^aJLaam^^b AnAMflfeJ^njv 9 " 

BMranHV wtuwmtG9 m&rnm^r 

Non-promotion does not fncrsase 
the homo^iofty of grade moups. 
(Rucker. 1960) 

Narrowing the ability range in 
the classroom does not improve 
the TOSdemte achievement of 

fmplls at any ability leve). 
Goldberg. 19i^} 

Retention does not reduce the 
range of specific ability with 
which teacNra mm cope. 
(Goodiad, 19S4: Coffield and 
Btomn^rs, ISSo; Bossing and 
Brian, 1979) 



ABOUT MOTIVATION? 



"If tfm ti»»at of mnptwiwtton 
an incMtfve to mako students 
work hMdtof?" 

Children who wera told at the 
beginning of the term that all 
would be promoted did as well 
on comprehensh^e achievement 
tests as those told that if they 
did not do good work they wouM 
not be promoted. (Otto and 
iVIelby, 1935) 

The ability level of a schooKs 
seventh grade class is not 
affected by the rigidity or teniencv 
of its promotion pdicv. (Coffield 
and Biommers, 1956} 

Students who fail tend to blame 
It on external forces over which 
they have no control. (Godfrey, 
1972) 

No one argues any longer that 
retention will help nrtotivate 
problem students, "...failura Is 
setf-perpetuating. Students who 
feel they are failures {as] Giasser 
stresses, behave as failures to 
solidify their identities as failuras." 
(Thompson, 1980) 
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ABOUT Y0UNGNESS7 



"ShOiM students wfm are hi the 
vmrng^fMoftfrn ^ass wait to 

Children who were fuHy six years 
old when they entered first grade 
were only nlns percentile points 
ahead of children who vrare only 
five when thev started grade. 
(Davis, Trimble and VIrtcent 
1980) 

Rrst graders who ware in the 
youngest three months of thieir 
class scored at the 62nd 
percentile In reading; the oldest 
three month children were at the 
71st percentile. (Shepard and 
Smith, 1985) 

The effects of being old or young 
In B grade diminish as grade level 
increases. (Langer, Kalk and 
Searls, 1984) 
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CLEARINGHOUSE ON LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
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ESL Teacher Education 



Prepared by Carol KreidUr 
The Growing Profession 

AUtott^ ite teacbiag of Ei^Ush to spcakus of other 
lango^es (ESOL) is a relatively jftnmg {m>£esst(m, it is, 
in reality, quite an old activity. When the Angles and 
Saxcms invaded Britain seme 1500 years ago, the two 
tribes fomd it easier lo teach ihek own lar^uage (which 
bas evolved into present-day English) to the conquered 
Bsitcms than to temn the Brittms* tongue. 

Ite time (EWorld War n the teaching of English 
was ratlwr hit or miss in the Uoiied States, ^fost im* 
migrams fiNB»i tl» 1^ ttf id^lky to spe^ English an 
oocttpatfona! as well as a social and psyctoto^cal haiHfi- 
cq». Ii»tn^on in EngU^ for adult iram%E»us was pro- 
vktod in Am«icanizai<m schocris for tlMse wlw wisl»d 
to ^i^tiie jnil^ sclxx^ childmi weie reqoiiBd to do 
iteir su^to in Engli^ with no extra telp. TlHue was no 
coocentraiBd effort to ahl m»-Ei^iish spa^ats. 

In 19W, tte first tetthos (tf English as a foreign lan- 
gtmge were outm«! itt the University d Michi^ in a 
tminmg program that was based on structural or 
descriptive lingmstks. At aboitt the samt tinw m tte Ar- 
ray I^iguage School, the amlyais of a var^ of Ian- 
goages and their rontrasts with the Engli^ language 
adi^ to the exj^t^on of the evolving fieki o£ lin- 
giOstics. TtoM (tevelqmients in the stiuly of languages, 
tiKluding the English language, gave unpens to the io- 
atgioaticm of {nt^rams in linguistics at collies and unio 
versiites. General linguistics programs o^en ii^luded 
das^ or areas of coiKentiaik)n in ai^Ued linguistics 
which, at that time, \mc mainly progrsms of paej^tion 
fin' leaching English to ^)eakas of od^ languages. 

The Growing Number of Teacher 
Preparation Programs 



In 1964 the Natioal Defense Educatkm Act aiihofized 
wnuner institutes to i^vide training (ot teachers of 
English au a sectMtd liuiguage (ESL), and the numbo- of 
university prognuns in ESL grew. Forty-six programs in 
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36 institutions were de^bed in a 1972 dircctOTy of 
TBS^ (Teactos of Ei^Iish to Speakers of Othv Ln- 
goages) preparation pn^rams; the 19% editim of tte 
directwy Uas 196 prograros oCfored at 143 institutims. 

The Growth of Certification 

A milesttme ia iHY>fesskmalizmU»i ocatrred fai 1966 
with the ftwnding Teachers of Engl^ to Speatasctf 
Oth» Langua^ (TESQL), a prdiKsknnI wganlratiwi 
{(a tlnse connmed with the teaching of Engli^ as a 
seamd or foreign language. TESOL started with 337 
membeis; today itw Mganizttitm numbers more than 
11.000. 

. TESOL, in ffiiaUHn]A to address coacems of echicttois, 
iH^d a ccmference (1970) to (tevdc^ gukklines for ceiti- 
flcatitm ami i»q^ati<m of ESL tCMters in the United 
States. Tl»se 9u<telines. i^ikh are in time iKBts, define 
the role of an ESL teacher in an American sdMol. 
describe the personal qualities and professional com- 
petmcks il» tether dioold ptssess, desoibe tlw 
features (tf a ptofesa<xal prqiarttsm {Bognm d^goed to 
fuirui ttose «>mi^«icies. Hiey Imve bew used exten- 
sively by the states in setting th«r reqtnmmnts fcv ceiti- 
fkatkm. 

From 1976 to 19^ the number of states crntfing somo 
kind of certificatimi in ESL ii^rea^d almu^ flv«-f(^ 
from 4 to 19. At i»^nt, 33 states and tlw District of 
Columbia have cmiOcatttm or endcHsemeht and two 
stales have poKling cntification legi^aioa 

Special Preparation for ESL 

It has be«i claimed that an Engli^-speaking child has 
the ability to use most of the soinMis aiKi grammatical 
forms in a communicative context by the beginning of 
s±ool. The contoK of training programs must. ihere&»e, 
be different for those who will teach anytme who does 
not already km>w these forms. The tether of ESL must 
know mcve than simply how to speak the language. 
Studiss in English linguistics, anthropology, psy- 
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chdogy, and sociolt^, as weU as in edination. f(»m the 
special areas of i»epafaU(m for the ESL teacher. 

Special Programs for ESL 

Tntditksially, the study of Unguistks has been a ^ad* 
uaie cfldeavor, likewise, programs for i»q)arii}g teachers 
of ESL have usimlly been ofleicd at the gradusue tevd. 
Out of the 46 teacher piqnnaion programs in the 
1972 dir»l«y n^uiraed eariier, niiy five at tte 
b»:b^^s degree tevd. white 33 wm as. t}» mastu^ 
level. The 1986 verston of the directory Usts 25 pro- 
grams at the bachelor^ tevel ai^ 120 « the raasttr's 
teveL PntfessOTal prei»ration jm^ans at one or both 
of these levels are in place for most states A state unt- 
veraties aisi/br imvaiB ii^ttiakns. 

The £Bct that most of the i»v%.8ms are gradual 
progzams also acanmts for the nomber of sta^ that have 
endnsonents for £SL nuher than f uU ceitiftcmkm i^nce 
teaches oA»i g^ their addiitfmal training in ESL adding 
endorsements to i»evio)S basic ceitifteaiion. Many 
school sy^ms ]m>vi(te inservi^ tr^ning in ESU 
moreover, tte TESOL organiz^iofl, throu^ its afllUam 
and their c(H>fcrei»es whkb offer C(»dniiing Edt^tim 
Units, has taken the responsibility for a great (teal <d 
imer^ ESL leacho'ediKatiaa. 

Some Future Directions 

Sinet tte 197(^, a change in tei»hing metlKXtology 
that fa^ pervacted tin leachii^ of ESL is the chai^ fn»n 
a leadier-coittr^ classtocm to a or ?ean^- 

censeied classroom. In the lean^-cenieredclassioom the 
teacher becomes a fiacilitatrtf t^tewning. sid it is impor- 
t2Bit thaiiaudents in tead«T ]aepanak» omssM are luight 
in a mainer that r^Iects this aj^psoach fio temnmg. 

Te«i»r i^^iaratitm jMrograms are presently being 
challci^ed to produce leachas who undrntand the ihe<»y 
behiiHi the metluxk^f^es. Freeman (1987) points out 
that tte teacher trainer's fiist task is to fmd out how 
pec^ leim to teach, to mxtest^ ilw inocesses thrmi^ 
which indlvidinls Irnn to be la^nage frachrrs. Only 
then can we corKemrate our efforts on im(Hoving the 
qualtey language teacher ediKatioi. 

Bitf titers of ESL are, ^)ove aU, teadiers. New direc- 
ticms in ESL pfei»rati<»i i»ialtel new directions in the 
j»eparation oi all teactttrs. In edi^ation today there is 
discissim regarding the mount of time prospective 
teachers sperai learning how to teach mha than learning 
t}» content of what ttey will iBach. Prospective teachers 
of ESL are in this way lil» those of mter fields. Fa 
years the emphasis has been on the learner in the 
classnx»n; row we are beginning to sm niore emphasis 
on the te«;her. After all. the teacher is a crucial deter- 
miner of stress in the dassnwm. 



Resources 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL) is a iMmboship t^ganiatson thtf pubtldtes tt 
bimonthly newsletter, a quarterly journal, and otter 
p-iUicMioBS. In addititffl to the i^eviously memioimt 
Guidelines for Cenificatkm, the TES(H. organizr.uon has 
also published standards fitf |»ofe»ional prbpanoUm 
programs. The address for TESOL Is Suite 205, 1118 
22nd Sl NW. Washington, DC 20037. 

For Further Reading 
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Wash^gim, DC: Geofgetown Uaiveniiy ncss. 

Blown. D. (1982). TESOL ina changing «ori± Tte 
daUea^ttf teadKr edocfik In M.Hbies.&W. 
RutherM, (?dD. On TESOL 9/. WiBl^Qloii DC: 
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(ERIC Document Repro^bctko Service Nil. ED 223 
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AMI AN 



by Comie wniams and Stsphen Gary 



Always 



1) 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 

8) 
9) 

10) 

11) 
12) 



1 let my students pass through 
a "silent period" where the 
emphasis Is on listening, not 
spMldng. 

Instead of fordng production, I let 
speech emerge spontaneously. 

I ke^ the learning environment as stress 
free as possible. 

My students are generally enthusiestic and 
look forward to our ESL lessons. 

I readily accept student errors and don't 
spend time on correctton drills. 

I buiM my acth^itles around student needs 
and interests. 

I allow language skills to be developed in 
a natural sequence-listening, speaking, 
reading, writing. 

1 maintain student interest by varying my 
instructional activities/media. 

I wait for students to devetop soiki oral 
skills before moving on to reading and 
writing acth^ies. 

Whenever possible, t use real objects, 
visuals, and manipulatlves to teach 
language. y 

For each ESL lesson, I have a clear 
objective in mind. 

I keep a written record of the language 
progress made by each student. 



Most 
the time 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



2 
2 



Never 



0 
0 



/ 
0 



0 
0 

0 
0 



0 
0 
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13) I teach vocabulary and oranrww striKmires 2 
in a maanlngful context rather than as 
isolated words or phrases. 

14) I emphasize cooperative leeming activities 2 
and favor heterogeneous grouping over aDillty 
grouping. 

15) I integrate several other curriculum areas Into 2 10 
my ESL lessons. 

16) I emphasize using language over prodwfng 2 10 
language. 



Total Effectiveness Profile 

32 You are the world's most effective ESL teacher (and a teller of 
tall tales). 

26-31 You are a conscientious and highly effective ESL teacher (and 
not paid what you are worth). 

16-25 You are usually effective but have room to improve. 

9-15 You are often ineffective (but there Is hope). 

0-8 You are deGuned to soon switch professions. 
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